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ar unspeakably sad, as is the tale of the overwhelming of 

Galveston by wind and waters, of the unparalled destruc- 
tion of life and property, there is yet that inspiring in the after- 
math—the sublime courage and resolution of the 
stricken ; the readiness, willingness, aye, anx- 
iety of a sympathizing country to succor Galves- 
ton in the hour of her distress. Built on a low-lying sand island, 
rising but from five to seven feet above the mean level of the 


Galveston’s 
Catastrophe. 
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flood tides, with a magnificent harbor behind her, the best on 
the Texas coast, and the waves of the Gulf washing her front, 
Galveston had grown into a substantial, prosperous city of 38,000 
souls, with an export trade surpassed by that of but five other 
American ports. The natural outlet for Texas and the whole 
Southwest, her wharves weighted with cotton and her elevators 
busy with handling grain, her future was full of promise, her 
people were proud of her growth. And then in a single night a 
storm of appalling force swept down upon her, the wind beat 
against her structures, the waves of the gulf and bay washed over 
her, leaving death and destruction in their wake, and when they 
subsided, when the sun shone after the storm, shone on a field 
of wreck and desolation, Galveston had to mourn 6,000 dead 
and look upon the destruction of $37,500,000 worth of property 
—property uninsured against visitation by such elements of de- 
struction as had overwhelmed her and hence a loss she was 
called upon to stand alone. 

Yet the living, thus surrounded by the dead, by the wrecks 
of their homes and places of business, gave themselves not up 
to despondency or a bemoaning of their fate, but with a courage 


: sublime, a resolution unconquerable, command- 
Its Brighter 


Side ing our aid and sympathy, resolved to rebuild 


that which the storm had destroyed, restore that 
which it was possible for mortal hand to restore, build upon the 
ruins of the old a greater Galveston. No insurance moneys have 
they to help them in the work of rebuilding, for there was no 
custom of insurance against destruction by winds and waters, 
as against fire, to distribute the property losses of such a calamity 
as has fallen upon Galveston among the people of the country. 
Those losses can only be in some part distributed, and thus alle- 
viated, through the generosity of the country. Let those who 
‘ have give generously for Galveston’s relief. Let 
The Spirit of : 
Brotherhood response be prompt and full. The response so 
Liveth. far has been generous and of a kind to show that 
sentiments of brotherhood are not dead, that sel- 
fishness is not ever the ruling creed of our countrymen, rich or 
poor, that in the presence of such a dire calamity as that of Gal- 
veston the heart will be touched and feelings of common broth- 
erhood shine through. The only pity isthat thecountry’s heart 
is so dead to ordinary sights. It is too much to expect that the 
people of this country will, from the generosity of their hearts, 
share with Galveston a tithe of her losses. But such a disaster 
as has overwhelmed that city, such a spectacle of sudden death 
and destruction, of suffering and loss so sudden as to rivet 
attention as no long drawn out suffering of the submerged 
tenth, of struggling workers crushed down to starvation’s point 
by capitalistic greed, by iniquitous systems ever can, touches the 
heart of those who have, causes those hearts to bleed for the 
suffering and open purses for their relief. 


THE anthracite coal regions have been cast into the throes of 
a tremendous and, of course, wealth-destroying strike, sowing 
seeds of bitterness where, for mutual good, seeds of human 





A hundred and forty 
thousand men and boys, and an unsually large 


_ kindness should be sown. 
The Anthracite 
Coal Strike. ; i d : f 

proportion of boys, for in these coal regions 
growing youth mu 


st work for bread, and years that should be 
to schooling be 


2g unhealthful toil, that of the 
cramping of the development of body and mind— 


given spent in 
breaker boy, 
men and boys employed in and outside of the mines have been 
thrown into idleness. A population of half a million and more 

souls directly dependent on these bread-winners is brought 
face to face with want and suffering greater than is their usual 
lot. An advance in the price of anthracite coal is threatened, 
such as must pinch the consumer, who is no party to the strike, 


The rail- 


roads must suffer loss of traffic, must lay off coal crews, may 


perhaps dislocate industry in the Eastern country. 
perhaps become themselves involved in sympathetic strikes. 

In brief it is a paralysis of industry to greater or lesser 
degree, to some degree inevitably, and a degree greater or less 
as the strike may be prolonged, that confronts the community. 
The losses of this wage struggle will fall not only upon the par- 
ties to it, not only upon the operators as loss of profits and the 
strikers as loss of wages, but upon the whole community so far 
as itis served by anthracite coal and, indirectly, so far as it is 
dependent on industries that will be inconvenienced, perhaps be 
compelled to shut down by deprivation of customary fuel sup- 
plies. And this community—we were about to say innocent, 
but we cannot fairly say that it is—the workers in other indus- 
tries who may suffer curtailment of employment, be thrown out 
of work by the mine workers going out on strike, ought to be 
It has a right to 
protect itself, to command that men, mine opera- 


protected against such losses. 
The Right of 
the Community 
to Prevent Such 
Strikes. 


tors and employees, shall not act in a way that 
will trespass on the rights of other men who are 
no direct parties to their differences. It has a 
right to command that such employers and employees shall 
adjust their differences without resort to strike or lockout. It 
has a right to command that such a strike as the present stop, 
itself 


between operators 


become the arbitrator, if necessary, of the differences 
and miners. For it should not permit the 
to be locked, the quarrels of a first and sec- 
third parties out of work or otherwise cause 


wheels of industry 
ond party to throw 
them harm. 

Yet we have a strike in the anthracite coal regions, involv- 
ing much suffering, much distress, much sowing of seeds of bit- 
ess that may perhaps result in bloodshed, destruction of 
and put the state, the community at large, to much 
restore order and preserve the peace; we have a 


tern 
property, 
expense to 
strike threatening to lock the wheels of industry, a strike the 
losses from which must, if it is at all prolonged, fall upon many 
beyond the population of a half million directly dependent for 
their bread on the working of the anthracite collieries. Indeed, 
the losses of those indirectly concerned with the strike may 
easily far exceed the losses of those directly concerned—for it is 
a dislocation of industry generally that is threatened. 





Ir 1s a dark blotch on our civilization that such things as 
this strike should be. Here is a settling of differences not by 
rules of justices and fair dealing, but by the rules of industrial 
warfare. Here we have on both sides an appeal 
to the arbitrament of force. And why have we 
this appeal to the arbitrament of force and not 
of reason? Because the operators refuse the 
arbitration of reason, prefer the arbitration of force, perchance 
from the conviction that they would be worsted in the first, may 


A Dark Blotch 
on Our Civiliza- 
tion. 


get the better in the last. 

This is the plain truth of it. The miners have offered to 
ubmit their case to arbitration. The operators have refused 
point blank—with the worn and damning assertion that they 
have nothing to arbitrate—damning because it is a declaration 
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that their employees have no rights as men, no right to ask to be 
treated with as men, through their reason and not alone their 
stomachs. There differences between the 
anthracite coal operators 
operators have insisted, by 
that those differences be settled by a trial of 
The coal operators should not, in 


are 
The Operators 
Choice of the 
Arbitrament of 
Force. 


and miners and the 


refusing to arbitrate, 


strength. 
such case as the present, be permitted to choose between an 
appeal to the arbitration of force and the arbitration of reason. 
Neither should the miners. They should be constrained to ap- 
peal to the arbitrament of reason, permitted no other appeal. 
An appeal to might, to strike or lockout, on either side should 
We should insist on a rule of reason and not of 
might in the settlement of labor disputes. In 
case of a labor dispute where employers should 
refuse to 
where employees should refuse, the community 
should compel submission of the differences to compulsory arbi- 
tration. It should not permit the parties to sucha struggle to 
fight it out by force to the infinite detriment not only of them- 

selves but the general public. If we but had a 
Community to law for compulsory arbitration such os New 
Enforce Compul- Zealand has, we would have no strikes such as 
sory Arbitration. that which now rends the anthracite coal fields. 

We ought to have it, and if the miners and 
other wage workers were alive to their political power, if they 
would exercise that power instead of shunning its use, we would 


be suppressed. 


They Ought Not 
to be Permitted 


Such Choice. their case to arbitration, or 


submit 


The Right of the 


have it quick. 


THE grievances enumerated by the anthracite coal miners in 
their statements to the public are deep, their demands several. 
The operators pronounce them unreasonable, unwarranted by 
the state of the trade. The granting of them, they declare, 
would mean the bankrupting of the coal companies. For if they 
met the demands of the men they could not produce at a profit. 
But these assertions are only made as general statements. They 
refuse to descend to particulars. There has beem no proper 
effort at conciliation on the part of the generality of operators. 
Says one of the larger, Calvin Pardee: ‘‘ Nobody but a fool, 
entirely ignorant of the conditions, would ever make such de- 
mands as have been made by the leaders of the mine workers’ 
associations.’’ Butif this be so the operators might meet on 


’ friendly basis with the representatives of the 
The Grievances 


3 mine workers, show them they were unreasona- 
of the Miners. ’ 


ble in their demands, wherein they were unrea- 
sonable, and all would be peace instead of strife, for mine work- 
ers are not dumb brutes as too many operators insist on treating 
them but reasoning and reasonable beings. 

But to meet the leaders of the mine workers’ association 
the operators absolutely refused. | And this refusal was the ulti- 
mate cause of the strike, it was this refusal that precipitated it, 
for, indeed, it left the mine workers no alternative. There were 
underlying causes, set outin the miners’ list of grievances, of 
course. The life of the anthracite coal miner, under existing 
conditions, is one long story of want and dismal poverty, crush- 
ing of hope andambition. And it is at this he revolts. He asks 
for wages that will permit him to live a life of other than degrad- 
ing poverty, keep alive the fires of hope, indeed make him an 
effective workman rather than one numbed by half starvation 
and crushed hopes. For it is numbed workmen that the insuffi- 
cient wage makes. He asks for that wage or something akin to 
that wage which President McKinley declares in his letter of 
acceptance should be secured to every wage earner. He asks 
for a wage that will enable him to live something better than a 
brutalizing life, educate his children instead of putting them to 
work at tender years. 

Within the past few years a very material advance in wages 
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has been accorded the bituminous miners but no advance has 
been accorded him of the anthracite fields. His shelter which 
he rents from the company is a mere apology for a house, the 
pittance which is debited his account as rental is exorbitant 
rental for that which he gets. 


supplies of the company’s store, obliged by the moral suasion of 


He is obliged to purchase his 


fear that his services will be dispensed with if he purchase else- 
where, and pay materially higher prices than those ruling in the 
average retail store. He is charged for the powder he uses in 
the mines, and which he is obligated to buy of the company, 
$2.75 a keg, though such powder retails in the open market at 
$1.50, wholesales at a dollar or less. Prices of groceries have 
been raised in the past few years, but his wage not at all, so 
that, as a matter of fact, he cannot live so well to-day as a few 
years ago, years of general depression. To him the result is the 
same as if his wages had been cut. Nor does fuller employment 
make up for this virtual cut. For many days of idleness still 
hang with him. Full employment he cannot get, though daily 
he must report at the collieries. But this idleness is the result 
of general conditions, of railroad discrimination, of unfair treat- 
ment of the operators by the railroads. And it is not over this 
question of idleness, of which more anon, and for which the 
independent operators at least are not responsible, that there are 
differences. The enforced idleness of the miner during many 
days of the year is not one of his grievances against the opera- 
tors. He does not blame them for this. 
in wages that will neutralize the advance in the prices of those 
things he buys, an advance sufficient to enable him to buy as 
much with his wage, live as well on his earnings to-day as three 
or four years ago—which was poor enough. He 
asks that he be charged for powder no more than 
$1.50 a keg, the market price; that the evil of the company store 
be abolished; that his scant wage and that of his fellows be not 
docked to pay the salary of a company doctor. 


He asks for an advance 


Their Demands. 








Sucu are the demands of the miners and the operators de- 
clare they cannot afford to concede them. But they might at 
least talk it over and show why they cannot. And this they 
refuse to do. In fact, as we have said, it is this unreasonable 
refusal that forced the strike. It is said on be- 
half of some of the operators that their refusal 
is not to treat with their own wage earners but 
to recognize the United Mine Workers’ Union, 
that they have always been ready to consider grievances and de- 
mands submitted by committees of their own employees but that 
they will not deal with the representatives of Labor Unions. 
But public opinion will no longer tolerate ignoring of the Unions. 
So far as the coal trade is concerned the country has grown out 
of that industrial stage where employer and employed come in 
direct contact. The coal operators deal with their employees 
through agents, the mine superintendents. They cannot, with 
any propriety, refuse to permit their agents, the mine superin- 
tendents, to meet the agents of the employees, otherwise officers 
of the labor unions, and insist on dealing with 
their employees as individuals. Public opinion 
will not stand for such refusal, such insistence. 
And so we have, as the ultimate issue in this 
strike, the question of the recognition of organized labor. And 
on this question the general public condemns the operators as in 
the wrong. It condemns them for scoffing at proposals for arbi- 
tration because tendered by the officers of the United Mine 
Workers’ Union, it condemns them for refusal to submit their 
case, as the miners through their Unions offered to submit theirs, 
to the arbitrament of reason. And it condemns them, as well it 
may, for forcing a trial of strength in preference to a trial of 
reason, regardless of whether the demands of the strikers be 
reasonable or not. For above all the grievances of the miners 


Refusal of the 
Operators to 
Arbitrate. 


Or Recognize 
Organized 
Labor. 
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has been pushed a greater question, the question of whether | 


83 


might or right shall rule in the settlement of labor disputes, and 
on this question the operators have put themselves unqualifiedly 
in the wrong. 

It may be that the anthracite coal trade is in no condition to 
warrant any advance in wages, and as the operators claim. It 
is a fact that the independent operators have been oppressed by rail- 


road discrimination, that the railroads have so 
A Case for the 


penne eae : Missenseow ; 
Operators. liscriminated against them as to prevent an en 


larging of the markets for anthracite coal, aye, 
even result in a supplanting of anthracite by bituminous in mar- 
kets that it held. In brief, the railroads charge three and four 
times as much for the carriage of anthracite as bituminous coal; 
charge as much for the carriage of anthracite from the coal fields 
to tidewater as they do for the carriage of bituminous from 
fields two,. three and even four times as distant. As a result 
anthracite cannot be sold for many uses, and in what are its nat- 
ural markets, in competition with bituminous. In many of its 
natural markets it has been made a dearer steam’ making coal 
than bituminous and so is being supplanted, its market re- 
stricted. And hence have the anthracite coal operators not 
shared in the prosperity of the bituminous, hence it may be that 
the state of their business is not such as would warrant them in 
conceding any advance in wages totheir miners. Indeed the 
independent anthracite producers have so felt the handicap of 
railroad discrimination that to escape from its weight they have 
united to build a road of their own from the anthracite fields to 
Kingston, New York. 

All these points might fairly have been presented before 
an arbitration tribunal, and there threshed out, but refusing to 
meet the representatives of the Miners’ Union before such a 
body, where if such points have force they 
would have had opportunity to show it, con- 
vince their own work people and the public of 
it, the operators are estopped from presenting 
such points. In assertions made by those who 
shuu to submit their case to the arbitrament of 
reason we can place no faith. To assertions so made, which 
those who make them refuse to back up, we can give no weight. 
In such case we must pronounce verdict in favor of the strikers, 
in favor of those who are willing to submit their case to arbi- 
tration, to the arbitrament of public opinion and abide the 


That They Are 
Estopped from 
Pleading by 
Their Own At- 
titude. 


result. 

The pity is that there is no law by which, in such case as 
this, we could compel the operators to submit their case to arbi- 
tration and prevent a tie up of the coal trade which must scatter 
losses broadcast, do infinite injury to the community at large. 
And it is in that we have no such law for compulsory arbitration 
that the community is at fault, and for losses resulting from 
such a strike as is now on needs first put blame onitself. Let us 
regret the absence of such a law from the statute books and set 
to work to put it there. And in the meanwhile let us hope that 
the coal operators may be prevailed upon, by the force of public 
opinion, to agree to arbitrate the differences with their workmen 
and so put an end to a strife that can only be regarded as calam- 
itous. 


IN THE results of the Vermont and Maine elections, both 
Republicans and Democrats profess to see the promise of success 
in the Presidential election—the Republicans in that their 
majorities in the recent elections in those states were greater than 

in any previous year with the single exception of 
Results of the : : ; 
Veement-end 1896, greater than in 1898, when they carried 
Maine Elections. the Congressional elections, and on the same 

vote would have elected a President ; the Demo- 
crats in that if the percentage of their gains and Republican 
losses in those states over the elections of 1896 should hold good 
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over all the Union, Mr. Bryan would make a much more signal 
sweep of the country next November than Mr. McKinley did in 
in 1896. 

In the September elections of 1896, the Republicans carried 
Vermont by a plurality of over 38,coo, and Maine by a plurality 
of over 48,000. In the elections of the present month thev car- 
ried those states by pluralities of something over 31,000 and 
And this cutting down of pluralities was 
and an 


33,000 respectively. 
due both to a cutting down of the Republican vote 
increase ot As compared to the September 


elections of 18y6, the late elections show a Republican loss of 93; 


the Democratic. 


per cent. in Vermont and a Democratic gain of 15 1-3 per cent. ; 
in Maine a Republican loss of 11! per cent. and a Democratic 
gain of 16 1-3 percent. And the vote of Maine and Vermont 
in the aggregate, and as compared to the aggre- 
gate vote in the state elections of 1896, shows a 
Republican loss of 10.8 per cent., and a Demo- 
cratic gain of approximately 16 percent. Now, 
if this percentage of Republican loss and Demo- 


What Repub- 
licans and Dem- 
ocrats Take 
Them to Indi- 
cate. 

cratic gain, as compared to the 1896 vote, should 


hold good throughout the country next November, there would 
be left in the Republican column the states of New lngland, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and that is all. On a basis of this percentage of losses 
and gains, McKinley would hold New York, but his plurality of 
268,000 in 1896 would be reduced to 92,000. A Republican 
plurality of 4,000 in Delaware would be turned into a Democratic 
plurality of 1,000; a Republican plurality in Ohio of 48,000 into 
a Democratic plurality of 85,000; a plurality of 18,000 in 
Indiana for McKinley into a plurality of 66,o00 for Bryan; 
Illinois would remain loyal to McKinley by a scant two hundred 
votes or so, the rest of his plurality of 141,000 in 1896 being 
eaten up; Michigan would be put in the Democratic column by 
13,000 votes, and even Iowa would be lost to McKinley. 





Bur it would be rash to say that the elections in Vermont 
and Maine indicate anything as to the Western States. For 
the same influences are not paramount in all sections of the 
Union. The people of different parts of the 
country are not similarly affected by like ap- 
peals. It cannot be safely assumed that the 
reasons influencing voters in Vermont and Maine will have like 
influence with voters thecountry over. In fact, voters in differ- 
ent sections of the country may be affected quite contrarily by 
the same reasons. If we may judge by the June elections in 
Oregon we must conclude that if the Administration's Philip- 
pine policy has weakened the Republican party in the New 
England States it has strengthened it in the Pacific States. In 
fact, from the returns of the Oregon elections of last June, and 
even of the Arkansas elections of the present month, can be 
drawn comparisons favorable to the Republicans as from the 
Vermont and Maine elections can be drawn comparisons favor- 
able to the Democrats. 

The bold and opposite claims of both Republicans and 
Democrats as hung upon the results of the Vermont and Maine 
elections, are alike unwarranted. The truth is that there is 
hope of success in the national headquarters of each party and 
undoubted uneasiness in both as to the outcome. When such 
men as Ex-Secretary of State Olney pronounce themselves for 
Mr. Bryan we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the Cleveland Democrats are quite generally 
rallying to the support of Mr. For no 
one would we expect to more clearly voice the 
sentiments of the Cleveland Democracy, save it be Cleveland 
himself, than Mr. Olney. Yet with all the support that the 
Cleveland Democrats may bring to Mr. Bryan his chances of 
carrying New York are far from bright. When the Democratic 
State Convention, at the unmistakable dictation of Mr. Croker, 


Rash As- 
sumptions. 


Bryan Recruits 
from the Cleve- 


land Camp. sryan. 
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turned down Mr. Coler, the idol of the reform element, and 
nominated Mr. Stanchfield for Governor, Mr. Bryan’s chances of 
carrying New York went glimmering, especially as at that con- 
was rubbed into the wounds of Mr. Hiil. The 

Democrats of New York state, by nominating 


vention salt 


The New York 


Campaign Mr. Coler as their candidate for Governor, had 


telling campaign 
But this chance they 
have thrown away though the permanent Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic convention did have the effrontery to charge the Repub- 
lican party with being boss ridden, a true charge verily, but a 
case of pot calling kettle black if ever there was one. As was 
pointedly and truly said by one delegate in seconding the nomi- 
nation of Coler, and appealing to his fellow Democrats, ‘‘ you 
cannot defeat the puppet of one boss with the puppet of an- 
other.’’ 


a great chance to make a 


against Platt and political dictatorship. 


Tur Republican and Democratic leaders are exerting them- 
selves to put life inte the campaign, to awaken their party fol- 
lowers out of their apathy, inspire them with enthusiasm. And 
they are finding it a hard task. For the indifference of old party 
voters as to the success of their parties was never so widespread 
and deep. There are thousands who are taking no interest, much 
less active part in the election; not that they have lost interest in 
the welfare of their country but that they are disgusted with their 
own party and fail to see that it will make much difference to the 
country whether the Democratic or Republican party triumph. 
And so there is apathy, and apathy will continue among all these 
old party voters unless the Peoples party succeeds in wakening 
them up. Mr. Bryan is doing his best to stir up his followers, 
touring unceasingly, speaking untiringly. And the Republicans 
have sent forth Gov. Roosevelt to put fire in their campaign. 
Through Michigan and into the states of the northwest they have 
sent him. And in the midst of his speech-making tour his letter 
of acceptance has been released to the press. 

Vigorous in tone as his speeches, rather abusive is his letter. 
It is not Roosevelt’s nature to mince words. He starts out by 
declaring that the Republicans must show in this campaign that 

‘‘they have no intention of permitting folly or 


~ansig lawlessness to mar the extraordinary material well 
etter o sis acai mung 
Asstetuase. being’’ of the country—as if all the opponents 


of the Republican party are friends of lawless- 
ness. He goes on to say in effect that the Democratic party stands 
for disaster and disorder at home, dishonor abroad. He touches 
on the silver issue in the characteristic manner of the gold dema- 
gogue, only to expose the superficiality of his own reasoning 
without appearing to realize it. ‘‘ If we are to prosper,’’ he says, 
‘*the currency of thiscountry must be based on the gold dollar 
worth roo cents ’’—that is to say on a gold dollar worth one hun- 
dred times the hundredth part of itself. And 
because a dollar is worth a hundred times the 
hundredth part of itself he seems to think it 
must be sound, stable, of unchanging value. As well might one 
argue that as all apples will divide into four quarters all apples 
must be of the same size. He does not seem to realize that the 
quarter of one apple may be smaller than the quarter of another, 
that the value of the cent one year may be smaller than its value 
another, and that if the value of the part, the cent, is smaller 
the value of the whole, the dollar, must be smaller. Or if the 
cent be bigger the dollar will be bigger, There can be no fluc- 
tuating of the one without the other, no measuring of the stabil- 
ity of the one with the other, for they are both the same thing, 
the one but a fixed fraction of the other. 


His Ideas of 
Finance. 








Gov. ROOSEVELT touches on trusts. In his speeches 
and letter of acceptance alike he deprecates indiscriminate 
denunciation of trusts and charges that there is much insincer- 
ity in this wholesale denunciation, as doubtless there is. 
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What he might He admits that there are real abuses that have 
Have Said of grown up with the trusts. Whatarethey? Gov. 
Trusts. ; : 

Roosevelt fails to enumerate thei, fails to specify. 
He might have said something like the following and we would 
not have had cause to question his sincerity: Let trusts live but 
let them not exercise the powers of monopoly. They must not 
have one price for one locality to crush out competition and an- 
other and higher price for other localities where they have the 
field to themselves—as has long been the practice of the Standard 
Oil. They must not be permitted to refuse to sell their goods, 
or refuse to allow their usual trade discount to retailers who will 
not sign iron-clad agreements to handle no goods manufactured 
or distributed by their competitors—which is notably the practice 
of the Sugar and Tobacco trusts. In short, abate the evils of 
trusts but do not kill, but preserve, for they represent great com- 
binations of capital such as we must have if we would reach out 
for the world’s markets. If trusts can win their way on their 
own merits, their supposed ability to produce and distribute goods 
more cheaply than their smaller competitors, let them win, but if 
they attempt to win their way by exercise of monopoly powers, 
which means that the trusts will get the profits, the general pub- 
lic little, or none, or less than none, let them be stopped. 

Governor Roosevelt might have said something like this and 
so taken at least a logical and unmistakable position. But 
instead of this, he admits there are real trust abuses but omits to 
name them. Asif he was not sure as to what 
are real trust abuses and what are not, he advises 
publicity, a looking into the trusts’ books to find 
out what they are. And the result? The trusts would soon 
learn to keep their books, where they do not already, so as to 
show that there are no abuses. And here would end Governor 
Roosevelt’s proposed movement against the evils of trusts, end 
in nothing, forthe verdict would be, there are no evils, And 
when later the pockets and common sense of the people told them 
there’ were evils, and our old party politicians had to recognize 
there were evils, then they would bring forward again some 
other plan of delay—the best defender of the trusts. 

In truth Governor Roosevelt has nothing definite to say 
about the trusts and their abuses. And we can’t honestly say 
Mr. Bryan is much more definite. 
arraying of figures to show that the agricultural classes were bet- 
ter off under Cleveland’s Administration than they have been 
under McKinley’s. He did this in a late speech at St. Louis. 

Governor Roosevelt seeks to find a parallel and at the same 
time a defense of our own Philippine policy in our previous his- 
tory. Heparallels the taking of the Philippines with the taking 
of our western domain and Florida from the Indians. But 
there is no parallel between the two cases, no 
comparison. In the one case, in the winning of 
the lands of our own continent from the red 
man, we occupied the lands not to make the in- 
habitants our burthen bearers, but to became our own burthen 
bearers, our own tillers—to till lands never tilled before, lands the 
productive power of which was unutilized. And we are not pro- 
posing to take the lands of the Philippines for any such purpose. 
For those lands, without the inhabitants or indentured Chinese 
laborers whom we might import to be our burthen bearers, 
would be valueless to us. 


What He Did 
Say. 


His latest departure is an 


His Defence of 
Our Philippine 
Policy. 


A FEATURE of the presidential campaign continues to be the 
appeals to gold-Democrats to support Mr. Bryan on the ground 
that his election would not endanger the maintainance of the 
gold standard, that the so-called gold bill passed by Congress at 
its last session so fixed the provisions of law that Mr. Bryan, if 


elected, would find his hands tied so that he 
The Appeal to 
Gold-Democrats 
to Support ir. 
Bryan. 


could not effect a change in the monetary stand- 
ard from gold to silver by any executive act, and 
that the Senate, being practically assured to the 
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four 
administration by 


the 
his 


Republicans for next no change could 
be effected during legislative act— 
that from beginning to end, by provisions of existing law and a 
hostile Senate, his hands would be tied and the gold-standard 
safe. Therefore, it is said, let those Democrats who are opposed 
to imperialism and yet are gold men not be deterred from voting 


for Bryan, for his election would not mean the overthrow of the 


years, 


gold standard. 

3ryan as President would 
have no power under the provisions of the existing law to effect 
a change in standard, by executive act, from gold to silver; but 
neither would he have had under the provisions of the law that the 
present superseded. True, he might have ordered redemption of 
greenbacks and Treasury notes in silver dollars under the old act; 


Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. 


now he would have to see, if elected, that all such notes were 
redeemed in gold if demanded. But though under the provisions 
of the old act he might have ordered redemption of said notes in 
silver dollars it would have been in silver dollars worth just as 
much as the present dollars, that is in dollars the equal of gold. 
For he would, by executive act, have had no power to increase 
the quantity of silver dollars, there would have been limitation 
to their quantity as now, and while that limitation lasted their 


value could not well depreciate. The only way 


On the Ground 
that He Could 
Not Put the 
Country ona 
Silver Basis lf 
Elected. 


to decrease the value of the silver dollar would 
have been, just as it is now, to increase the 
quantity, the supply, and this he could not have 
done by executive act as the law stood anymore 
To in- 


crease the supply he must have waited on legislative action just 


than he could as the law stands to-day. 


as he must, if elected, wait to-day; without legislative action 
conferring on him the power to increase the supply of silver dol- 
lars he would not have had power to take any of the apprecia- 
tion out of the dollar, or cause any depreciation of it, and he 
would not have to-day. We may add that for our part we do 
not believe the opening of our mints to the free coinage of silver 
would cause any depreciation of the silver dollar as compared to 
gold. It would cause a depreciation of money certainly, but we 
believe a depreciation of gold money and of silver money equally. 
But however this may be it is very evident that without an increase 
in the supply of silver dollars there could be no depreciation of 
them—that is with the demand remaining the same. And no 
one accuses Mr. Bryan of a purpose to lessen the demand for 
them. And, to repeat, under the provisions of the old law Mr. 
Bryan, if President, would have had no power to increase the 
supply of silver dollars by executive act, and neither would he 
under the new. 


But, all this aside, there are those appealing to gold Demo- 
crats to support Bryan on the ground that his position on other 
issues than that of silver is their position and that the provisions 

of the new currency law are such that he could 


Prof. Laughlin’s 14+ as President, and by executive act, change 
Criticism of the 
Gold Standard 
Bill. 


the monetary standard from gold to silver, that 
a Senate in accord with him on the monetary 
question must be elected before such change can 
take place, that of this there is no prospect. And this has 
aroused not only the Republican politicians and partisan press, 
whose duty it is to counteract the force of appeals made for 
Bryan, but alsoothers. And among these others was Prof J. Law- 
rence Laughlin, of Chicago University, much referred to as an 
authority by the McKinley campaigners in the campaign of 1896. 

He declared as long as two months ago that the provisions 
of the so-called gold standard law were insufficient to preserve 
that standard in the event of Mr. Bryan’s election, that Con- 
gress could have made them so but the Republican Senate did 
not want to, wishing to keep our currency laws in such shape 
that the silver question could be injected in this year’s cam- 
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paign, that it was a political bill, in fine a bill passed for party 
advantage, a fraud on the business community in that it did not 
secure the gold standard against successful attack by executive 
act as Republicans had promised they would, as the business 
community had been led to believe when the gold standard bill 
was pending in Congress and when it would have been yet possi- 
ble to have had it amended into satisfactory shape if that commu- 
nity had conceived its true nature. And now that it was law, 
Congress adjourned, and past amendment its true nature was 
unfolded that it might be used as a political bludgeon to beat 
men dissatisfied with McKinley on general grounds and new 
issues into voting for him. 

Thus charged Prof. Laughlin and charged that the bill had 
been deliberately passed by the Republicans in hollow shape that 
this silver bludgeon might remain in their hands. And this 

Secretary Gage felt called upon to resent this 
attack. Hedid this in an interview he gave 
out as early as July 15th. He was emphatic. 
He declared himself satisfied that ‘‘the new law 
establishes the gold standard beyond assault, unless it is deliber- 
ately violated.’’ He admitted that Mr. Bryan, if President, 
might order his Secretary of the Treasury to pay silver dollars 
‘*Tt is wholly immaterial whether 


started trouble. 


Secretary 
Gage’s Defense. 


on certain bonds, but added : 
some Secretary of the Treasury pursues the 7x/antile policy of 
paying silver dollars upon these bonds when, as I 
liave shown, all money of the United States is convertible into 
gold.’’ And, referring to the provisions of the new law, he de- 
clared with emphasis and without reservation that ‘‘they can- 
not fail to maintain the gold standard, except by the deliberate 
violation of the duty imposed by the law upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Inthe event of Mr. Bryan’s election I think the 
gold standard would be resolutely maintained so long as the law 
remained on the statute books.’’ 








Bur when he so expressed himself Mr. Gage had not caught 
the campaign drift. He missed good campaign ammunition. 
He was declaring tbat a certain class of assertions, to be used to 
scare anti-imperialist gold Democrats and dis- 
satisfied Republicans into lining up for Mr. 
McKinley, were without foundation. He finally saw he was 
pouring water on Republican powder. He saw his well intended 
defense of the Republican party was a blow at its chances for 
success. He therefore promptly reversed himself. Late in Au- 
gust he gave out an interview declaring that if Mr. Bryan were 
President the gold standard law would offer no effective protec- 
tion against the country being placed on a silver basis. And 
this widely published interview awakened Carl Schurz. He ad- 
dressed an open letter to Mr. Gage in which he made the point 
that if the gold standard law was weak as Mr. Gage asserted, if 
the Republicans had been remiss, careless or worse in passing a 
law which fell far short of securing what it purported to secure, 
they could, in the event of Mr. Bryan’s election next November, 
remedy matters, strengthen the law where it was weak during 
the short session of Congress, so leave the law 
that when they stepped out of the control of the 
government and Mr. Bryan stepped in his hands 
would be tied. For, said Mr. Schurz, between 


His Voltface. 


And the Gage- 
Schurz Contro- 
versy. 


he possible election of Mr. Bryan and his inauguration will be > 


t 

held a session of Congress, and a Congress in which the Repub- 
licans will have a majority in both branches and so power to 
amend the gold standard law if they havea will. 

And theoretically this is allso. And some may regard Mr. 
Schurz’s letter as good politics, but it is hardly convincing. 
For whatever might be possible theoretically, amendment of the 
gold standard law, in the event of Mr. Bryan's election, by the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, meeting in session after his election, and 
Republican though it is, would be practically out of the question. 
And in response to Mr. Schurz, Secretary Gage made this point. 
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Whereupon Mr. Schurz, shifting his ground, retorted in a rather 


crushing way by directing the attention of Mr. Gage to his 
| interview of July 15th, in which he said the gold standard, 


under the gold standard law, would be safe whether Mr. Bryan 
were President or not, and using the assertions in that interview 
of Mr. Gage as refutation of his assertions in his interview of 
August 25th. And so the controversy waxed warm, with in one 
sense Mr. Schurz getting decidedly the best of it, yet in another 
and that of practical politics, decidedly the worst of it. For 
this controversy offered occasion to drag the silver issue into the 
campaign and bring this lagging issue into some prominence. 
In short, Mr. Schurz in his spirit of controversy, lent himself as 
an aid to the Republicans in directing attention to the silver 
issue. If it is his desire to keep the silver question out of the 
campaign, his play was poor politics. 





Bur to return to Prof. Laughlin’s charge, the root of the 


whole controversy. He declared that the so-called 
‘‘gold bill’? was a gold bill in name and in name 
only, that its enactment gives no assurance of the per- 


petuation of the gold standard in the event of Bryan’s 
election as President, and he accused the Republicans in the 
Senate with having played politics in passing it in such shape. 
For they could have passed the bill in a shape to 
give such assurance, he declared. Indeed the 
gold bill came from the House in such shape. As 
it came from the House it specifically made all obligations of the 
government, all bonds, payable in gold. But such provision 


was dropped out in the Senate, dropped out, declared Prof. 


Laughlin’s 
Charges Again. 


Laughlin, because the wily Republican politicians there 
did not want the silver issue taken out of the campaign of 


this year. And so they made the law so that the maintenance of 
the gold standard would be dependent upon the re-election of 
McKinley, so that Bryan if elected President could overthrow it 
from the executive chair, so that appeal could be made to veters 
to support the Republican ticket on this score. 

This is the charge that Prof. Laughlin brought. And this 
charge he rested on the fact that all the outstanding bonds of the 
United States of old issues are left payable, interest and princi- 
pal, in silver at the discretion of the President and his Secretary 
of the Treasury, that only the new two per cent. refunding bonds 
are made specifically payable in gold. And he pointed out that 
while all but $162,000,000 of our bonds are convertible into these 
gold bonds only about $300,000,000 out of a possible $850,000,- 
ooo had been converted, that there were $550,000,000 of said con- 
vertible bonds, together with $162,000,000 of said unconvertible 
bonds, that Mr. Bryan, if elected President, could pay in silver. 
That is, he could cause the interest to be paid in silver and the 
principal of such as fell due while he was President to be paid 
in silver. 

But we may here add that though he might cause, by 
executive act, the interest and principal to be paid in silver, it 
would be in silver dollars the equal of gold, that he could not 
cause payment in silver dollars depreciated as 
compared to gold, for he would have none such. 
For, to repeat, it is not conceivable that there be such unless the 
quantity of them be increased, and unless the law were changed, 
and without concurrance of the Senate it cannot be changed, he 
would have no power to increase the quantity and silver dollars 
would keep just the same value as they do to-day. Moreover, 
if upon the election of Mr. Bryan, bondholders were much 
alarmed at the prospect of being paid in silver dollars worth 
just as much as gold, they might in the interim between his 
election and the outgoing of the present administration, and 
under the provisions of the present law, rush to convert all of 
their bonds which are convertible into the two per cent. gold 
bonds, so that there would remain outstanding, when Mr. Bryan 
were inaugurated, but $162,000,000 of bonds all told that Mr. 


Their Hollowness 
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3rvan could treat as payable in silver, and cause the interest 
on them to be paid in silver. The principal he could not cause 
to be so paid for the due day of these bonds would be 1925. So 
really Prof. Laughlin’s tirade is, from the gold man’s side, a 
good deal of a bugaboo, we might say, nothing but a bugaboo. 
We are on the gold standard until the people elect a Congress, 
both Senate and House, and President to take us off. The 
election of a silver President alone cannot take us off. 

But we now come to a statement of Prof. Laughlin to which 
there is a point. He speaks of the refunding scheme and of the 
reason, the thought that prompted the Senate leaders to put it 
through. It is thus he presumes that the trend 


And a Well- ; 
of their thought ran: 


racecar’ ‘And if the refunding 

measure released a considerable sum from the 
Treasury in payment of premiums, and caused an enlargement 
of the banking circulation, it would be supposed to ease the money 
market during the Presidential year, aid in the ‘ prosperity’ ar- 
gument, and assist in the political purposes of the-party in power.’’ 


Three Forks of the [lissouri. 

The traveler over the Northern Pacific Railwav sees the 
Missouri river under two greatly dissimilar conditions. At Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, it is crossed on a massive three-span steel 
bridge fifty feet above high water. Here the river is a wide, 
muddy, eddying, deep stream—a big river. Six hundred miles 
westward, in Montana, as the train, running at from forty to 
sixty miles an hour, swings from the Gallatin Valley into a 
picturesque canyon, it again strikes the river exactly where it 
becomes the Missouri—at the junction of the Three Forks. 
Here the stream is a rapid, clear, narrow and beautiful one. 

Three rivers, the Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin form the 
Missouri and these streams were named, and the actual point at 
which the name Missouri should apply, determined by Lewis 
and Clark, the explorers, after grave consideration, in 1805. 

The Madison and Jefferson first come together and within a 
mile, and right at the head of the canyon, the Gallatin joins 
them. The three can be seen from the car windows. 

The story of Lewis and Clark’s exploration, including that 
of the Missouri and the Three Forks, is retold and illustrated in 
Wonderland, 1900, which Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
will send to any address upon receipt of six cents. The ‘‘North 
Coast Limited ’’ and the Pacific Express, west bound, and the 
Twin City Express east bound, of the Northern Pacific, pass 
this historic spot in daylight. 

PYRAMID 

This isa most appropriate name for that red-hilled land in 
North Dakota, commonly known as the Bad Lands. In the old 
days they were undoubtedly bad to travel through, and that is 
what the French name meant, in full. It is now, however, a 
splendid stock country. ; 

Scenically, it is a startling region. Its buttes, cliffs, hills 
and mounds are a perfect welter of barbaric color and form. 
Thomas Moran, the great landscape painter, recently passed 
through here and was wonderfully enthused by the view afforded 
from the rear platform of the observation car of the Northern 
Pacific’s ‘‘ North Coast Limited.’’ 

Historically, it is interesting. It used to be a great place 
for Indians. Custer passed across it on his last march from Fort 
Lincoln to the battlefield on the little Big Horn river. Theodore 
Roosevelt was once aranchman there and hunted in and about it. 
The Marquis de Mores flourished among its hills and the town of 
Medora is named after his wife. 

It is to-day a glorious region to visit. 

The Eaton Brothers’ Custer Trail Ranch is located near 
Medora on the Little Missouri river at the point where Custer 
camped and forded the stream on his last march. This ranch is 
prepared to entertain guests at a reasonable figure, and it forms a 
central point from which to explore this interesting locality.— 
Advt. 


PARK. 


A flountain Tourist 


In search of grand and beautiful scenery finds such a profusion 
of riches in Colorado that before planning a trip it will be well 
for you to gain all the information possible. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad publishes a series of useful illustrated pam- 
phlets, all of which may be obtained by writing S. K. Hooper, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colorado.—Advt. 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’ S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


r Is decidedly as President, not as plain citizen running 

for office, that Mr. McKiniey penned his letter of accept- 
ance of the Republican nomination. It breathes the spirit 
In it he speaks not of what he will do if 
re-elected President but of what he proposes to do as President. 
It reads more akin to a message of a President to Congress than 
the letter of acceptance of a Presidential candidate. It is an 
account of his trusteeship as head of the nation, lengthy and 
painstaking in review of his Philippine policy, adroitly done in 
partisan colors. 


of assured success. 


Its lengthiness is so great as to discourage the 
average reader and detract from its efficiency as a campaign 
document, but its value as a campaign document is not to be 
gainsaid. In it President McKinley presents his case with a 
cleverness calculated to carry away the superficial, uncritical 
reader. And read by itself his letter is almost convincing that 
he has been right in all that he has done. But it is the docu- 
ment of the special pleader, not of the judge, as indeed we 
should expect. For it is the American people that is to sit as 
And Mr. McKinley is but 
the pleader on one side as Mr. Bryan is on the other. 


judge on the issue of imperialism. 


The Battle-Ground. 

President McKinley tries to make the silver issue prominent 
in the campaign by giving it foremost place in his letter. But he 
has felt compelled to give up three-fourths of his letter to the 
issue that Mr. Bryan and the Democrats declare paramount, 
to a defense of his Philippine policy, to a foiling of the charge 
of imperialism brought against him and his party. From his 
letter it is evident that he would prefer to make the fight 
on the silver issue but sees that the fight must be made on 
the ground of his enemies’ choosing. And in forcing the 
fight on that ground his opponents have scored. 
thrown him and his supporters on the defensive. And so it is 
that President McKinley has felt the necessity of giving up three- 
fourths of his letter to the making of this defense, discussion of 
all other issues, of all other questions, and there are a multitude 
on which he touches, being confined to the first fourth ef his 
letter. 


They have 


Would Democratic Success Hazard the Overthrow of the Gold 
Standard? 

He calls attention to the reiterated and explicit demands of 
the platforms upon which Mr. Bryan stands, the platforms of the 
Democratic, the Fusion-Populist and the Silver Republican na- 
tional conventions, for the immediate opening of our mints, or a 
re-opening after a closed period of 27 years, to the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 and declares that ‘‘if another 
issue is paramount, this is immediate.’’ He expresses regret 
that the spectre of free silver, at which the business interests 
take affright, should be thus raised up again by the Bryan par- 
ties. But reading between the lines it is very evident that his 
chief regret is that Bryan and his supporters should not raise 
this spectre more prominently, more vividly, and so scare men 
leaning to Bryan on the issue of imperialism into casting their 
votes for McKinley. However, if the ‘‘ the first 
result of the success of the Democrats, after having made their 


immediate,’’ 


campaign on the issue of anti-imperialism, would be the re-open- 
ing of our mints to free silver coinage and the overthrow of the 
And Mr. 
Mckinley declares that this would be the immediate effect of the 
election of Bryan. He cares not which issue is declared to be 
paramount. It is enough for him, and he infers that it ought to 
be enough for anyone, that the parties that support Mr. Bryan 


gold standard, there is reason to call attention to it. 


have made the free coinage of silver one of the demands of their 
platforms. For surely it is not to be supposed that the Demo- 
crats, having put that demand in their platform, would treat it as 
void and inoperative should they be clothed with power. Tososup 
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pose would be to assume that ‘‘ their profession of faith is insin- 
cere.’’? Andthis Mr. McKinley is not willing, not ready to assume. 
Therefore he calls upon those opposed to this ‘‘ financial heresy,” 
the free coinage of silver, to unite to vote down the chosen can- 
didate of the parties that espouse this heresy. And he asksif the 
American people are willing to hazard the overthrow of the gold 
standard, of the ‘‘ financial legislation of the past year,’’ by 
putting the Democrats in power. 

3ut there is no more danger, or hope, of the Democrats 
overthrowing the absurd financial legislation of the past and pre- 
vious years that makes the ever fluctuating value of gold bul- 
lion our standard of values, and for a financial system equally 
as absurd, a system in which the value of the standard would be 
dependent on the ever changing value of gold and silver—which 
is all that they propose in their better moments—than there is 
of the Democrats, if clothed with power, enacting legislation 
that would overthrow the private trusts, or even hinder their 
growth, or legislation that would introduce the system of direct 
legislation generally as part of our form of goverument and so 
overthrow the power of the lobbyist, of the professional politi- 
cian. Put Mr. Bryan in the White House, put the Democrats 
in a majority in the House and also in the Senate, which latter 
only a political landslide can do so far as the next Congress is 
concerned, and there will come no legislation that will over- 
throw the gold standard and establish a bimetallic standard or 
silver standard, much less any legislation that will overthrow 
the gold standard and establish an honest standard in its place, 
there will come no legislation that will overthrow or so much as 
undermine the private trusts and monopolies that are laying 
tribute upon the American people and paying tribute to Repub- 
lican and Democratic politicians alike, there will be taken no 
steps that will spread the system of direct legislation through 
our governmental system and take power out of the hands of 
the professional lobbyists and politicians. Clothe the Demo- 
cratic party with power and there will be taken no such steps, 
for the Democratic leaders, politicians of the parasitical class 
who control the party, will not strip themselves of their power. 
Clothe the Democratic party with power and there willl be no 
undermining, no destruction of private trusts, for the parasite 
politicians of that party, so all-powerful in its organization, will 
not destroy those who feed them. Clothe the Democratic party 
with power and there will be naught done enimical to the mon- 
eyed plutocracy, for of that plutocracy is the Democratic party 
the slave—the slave because controlling spirits in its organiza- 
tion bow to that plutocracy which fattens them as a reward for 
their subserviency. 

Protection and Reciprocity. 

Having had his say as to silver and taken a general fling at 
the Democratic party for having reaffirmed the ‘‘ dangerous and 
revolutionary policies’’ proclaimed in the Chicago platform of 
four years ago, and without specifying what policies there pro- 
claimed he classes as revolutionary, Mr. McKinley proceeds to 
affirm that the Republican party has been and remains faithful 
to the principles of protection and reciprocity. But with Mr. 
McKinley and the Republican party reciprocity is little more 
thananame. ‘They seem to go on the principle that the coun- 
try toa trade that profits is the country that sells, that the coun- 
try that buysisa loser. And in framing reciprocity treaties 
their general idea seems to be that in opening our markets by 
some crack we sustain some loss in order that, through securing 
the opening of some foreign market in return, we may reap a 
gain. And their aim isin making such treaties to get the best 
of foreign countries in the bargain, so that our gains from the 
opening of markets may be greater than our losses. But this 
idea of getting the best of some one in tradeis false. No sound 
reciprocity treaty can be built on any such idea. In a fair trade 
there is no loser. In a fair trade both parties to it should profit, 
each getting in exchange for what it parts with something of 


greater value to itself. 
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This is the basis of fair trade. And no 
reciprocity treaty can be of lasting benefit that does not recog- 
nize it. The only true reciprocity is that which recognizes 
that the party to a trade that buys profits therefrom as well as 
the party that sells. And it is recognizing this truth that we 
should endeavor to extend reciprocal trade relations—trade rela- 
tions of mutual profit and harbingers of peace and good will. 
It is recognizing this truth that we should seek to establish re- 
ciprocal trade relations with the countries of the Westerm hemis- 
phere—trade relations on a basis of absolute free trade. For 
these countries, lying in different latitudes, with different climes 
and natural resources variant from our own, are so situated that 
trade between them and us must, by its very nature, be mutually 
profitable. They and we are so situated, with such different 
productive capabilities, that trade can be carried on to mutual 
enrichment, each having that to part with which the other has 
need of and cannot so well, if at all, produce for itself; each 
able to get in exchange for that which it parts with something 
of greater value to itself. It is such trade that would be truly 
reciprocal, reciprocal in its advantages and benefits. Free trade 
between them and us would be fair trade. A policy of true reci- 
procity demands the spreading of trade on such a basis, demands 
of us an effort to so spread it. The trade arrangements which 
the McKinley Administration has occupied itself with making, 
and to the seeming satisfaction of the President, are conceived in 
the spirit of picayune reciprocity. The true reciprocity of trade 
that we should seek, and that is worth seeking, demands a 
broader policy. It sounds well for Mr. McKinley to affirm that 
the Republican party remains faithful to the principle of trade 
reciprocity. Sut its present-day leaders have never yet con- 
ceived what the principle of true reciprocity is. 
His Self-Gratulation and Promise of Reduced Taxation. 

Dismissing the principles of protection and reciprocity with 
a single brief paragraph, President McKinley proceeds to enu- 
merate the accomplishments of the present Congress: among 
other things, declaring that it ‘‘ has established a representative 
government in Hawaii,’’ which prompts us to ask why it has 
not done as much for Puerto Rico. And then we have given the 
story of trade growth, especially of our foreign trade, and of 
business revival, of increasing circulation of money and replac- 
ing of empty treasury coffers with full during his administration, 
which he relates with eminent satisfaction, no little felicitation 
and perhaps excusable self-gratulation. All this story he tells 
briefly, in figures so far as he may, and ends by affirming his 
belief, which we may fairly assume will take the form of a rec- 
ommendation to Congress in his annual message next December, 
that ‘‘ unless something unforseen occurs to reduce our revenues 
or increase our expenditures, the Congress, at its next session, 
should reduce taxation very materially.’’ But reduce what 
taxes, take off which of the war taxes first? The inheritance 
tax that roughly bears upon men proportionately to their means, 
or the tea tax that taxes men most disproportionately ; the inher- 
jtance tax that in its essence is just in that it taxes the dollar and 
not the man, or the tea tax that is unjust, unfair, in that it taxes 
the man and not the dollar, hence the dollar of the poor man more 
heavily than the dollar of the rich ; the inheritance tax that was 
antagonized by the President’s party so far as it dared, or the tea 
tax proposed on the Democratic side in the Senate and that both 
parties united in passing? The President does not say. 

Ocean Marine and Nicaragua Canal. 

He goes on to speak of the Boer war, to claim credit for his 
offer of mediation made at the request of the Boer Republics, and 
declined by Great Britain, ana speaks in a way that sort of dis- 
claims sympathy for the British in that contest. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that our ocean carrying trade is largely done in 
foreign bottoms, and to his several messages to Congress urging 
the importance of the building up of an ocean marine of our 
own, but he has no definite recommendations to offer as to how 
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encouragement should be extended by the national government 
to thisend. The subsidy scheme, though he undoubtedly favors 
it, he does not boldly approve. Following this he has a word to 
say in favor of a maratime canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and declares that ‘‘ our national 
policy more imperatively than ever calls for its completion and 
control by this government,’’ which assurance of government 
ownership the country generally will be glad to read. Let us 
hope, and it at last seems we may fairly hope, that we will hear 
no more of subsidizing private companies to build the canal. 


Trusts, the Laborer and His Due. 


ce 


A few remarks upon ‘‘ combinations of capital’’--the Presi- 
dent avoids the use of the word trust—and as indeterminate as 
the Republican platform, as, of course, was to have been ex- 
pected, come next, and then the President adds some glittering 
generalities for the consumption of the wage-earner. ‘‘ For 
labor,’’ he declares, ‘‘a short day is better than a short dollar; 
one will lighten the burdens, the other lessens the reward of 
toil.’’ It 
is not best for labor to have a short dollar or a long dollar—a 
long dollar which will purchase much labor, make labor money- 
cheap as in the Cleveland years, or a short dollar, which though 
perhaps more readily earned, will not go far in the purchase of 
things the laborer needs. That which is best for labor is a dollar 
that will grow neither short or long, that will keep the same pur- 
chasing power, that will be an honest dollar. Secure such a 
dollar and establish a just system of production and distribution, 
and the securing of such a dollar would be a long step in this 
direction, and the earnings of labor will increase as the product- 
iveness of labor increases. And that assurance would of itself 
increase the productiveness of labor, for in that assurance lies 
the greatest of incentives to enterprise, to exercise of brain 
power as well as of muscle. 

‘‘The wages of labor,’’ continues the President, ‘‘ should be 
adequate to keep the home in comfort, educate the children, and, 
with thrift and economy, lay something by for the days of 
infirmity and old age.’’ And this, too, is all very good as far as 
it goes. But the best way to secure, aye the only way to secure 
to all men such adequate pay, isto prevent anyone from getting 
else than that which he may honestly earn, so that no man shall 
have more than by his exertion of brain and muscle he adds to 
the wealth produced, and which if it were not for him would not 
be produced. If we would secure to all men adequate pay for 
their toil, secure toevery man the full fruits of his labor, we must 
give to no man power to exact tribute from his fellow-men. If 
we give to some men such power, or permit them to assert such 
power, other men must go without the adequate pay for their 
toil that the President says should be theirs. And it is the 
policy of the Republican leaders, of those who make up the 
machine and organization of the President’s party, to protect 
those who, enjoying special privileges, freight discriminations and 
rail created monopolies, public franchises, trespass on the rights 
of others, lay tribute on the public for the use of that which of 
right ought to be public property. 

While railroad discriminations fostering the growth of 
trusts and combines, and conferring upon them the monopolist’s 
power of exaction are permitted ; while public franchises and the 
right of levying indirect taxation through the exercise of the 
powers conferred by such franchises are given into private 
hands ; while the costs of government are placed largely upon 
the backs of the nation’s poorer citizens, or at least the poorer 
citizen called upon to contribute a greater percentage of his 
earnings than the richer citizen of his income, so that the dollar 
of the poor is taxed more heavily than the dollar of the rich, the 
laborer will not secure adequate pay for his toil. And it is for 
all these things that President McKinley’s party stands. While 
it is kept in power none of these things will be put an end to, 


And this sounds all very well, but is most superficial. 
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Nor will the Demo- 
cratic party, if put in power, do one whit better. 

Imperialism—Our Title to Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

So much for that part of the President’s letter in which he 
discusses other questions than those of a generally related nature 
which Mr. Bryan and his followers comprise under the term of 
‘“‘imperialism,’’ to which they give elastic meaning, and declare to 
be paramount. And now as to the more lengthy part of the 
President’s letter which we will endeavor to dismiss with fewer 
words. He introduces the subject with a reference to the happy 
course of events in Cuba, where our policy has been sound, our 
conduct, at least outwardly, correct—the improvement in the 
material condition of the island and its people, the progress made 
toward the carrying out of our sacred pledge to give Cuba inde- 
pendence, accord to Cubans the right to erect an independent 
government of their own choosing. 

From this he passes to Puerto Rican questions, declaring, as 
an initial statement, that ‘‘we hold Puerto Rico by the same 
title as the Philippines.’’ But no. When Spain ceded to us her 
rights over Puerto Ricoand the Philippines, Puerto Ricans recog- 
nized her sovereignty, Filipinos denied it. In 
undertook to cede to us a sovereignty that Puerto Ricans did not 
deny, in the other case a sovereignty from which Filipinos had 
declared themselves of right absolved, and the exercise of which 
they had resisted and were prepared to resist as the Cuban revo- 
lutionists were doing in Cuba when we stept in and put an end 
to Spanish sovereignty. And by the treaty of Paris could we 
have gotten good title from Spain for Cuba, as the President 
asserts we did get title forthe Philippines, and even as we did for 
Puerto Rico? We deny it. No people has the right to cede 
away sovereignty over another without the consent, express or 
tacit, of that people. And if that consent is withheld no good 
title can be given. By sheer exercise or show of might such title, 
or rather rights under such title, may be enforced, but might, by 
the moral code that is alone worthy of respect by a free people 
and in this age, and a code that is coming to find some recogni- 
tion in international law, cannot make such title good. Stolen 
property may be held by force but its holding by force cannot 
make its holding right or give the right to make title for it. 
When peace was made with Spain this was the status: In Puerto 
Rico the sovereignty of Spain was recognized and the people 
were more than content to have that sovereignty transferred to 
us. In the Philippines the right of Spain to sovereignty in those 
islands was denied, a sovereignty that was denied she had no 
right to transfer to us and, by the moral code, such cession con- 
ferred on us no rights of sovereignty. And so does our title to 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines rest ona different basis. Unques- 
tionably Spain gave us in form the same title to the Philippines 
as she did to Puerto Rico. But did she have the same right to 
give us that title and weto receive? By the code of the con- 
queror yes, by the code of right no. 
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Apology for the Puerto Rican Act. 

The President having spoken of title goes on to speak of 
Congress having given to Puerto Rico ‘‘a government in which 
the inhabitants participate, elect their own legislature.’’ This 
he introduces, and more of like character, as a foil to the charge 
of imperialism. But Congress has not given to the Puerto 
Ricans‘'a government in which they elect their own legislature. 
It has given them a government under which they have power 
to elect but half of their legislature, the lower House, while the 
upper or Council is appointed by the President. The President 
then proceeds to speak of the Puerto Rican tariff act and enter 
an apology for it, while his lines defending this act as generous 
to the Puerto Ricans are so penned as to gently shift responsibil- 
ity for it, and the denial of free commercial intercourse between 
Puerto Rico and the United States, from his own shoulders to 
Congress, which, taken all in all, is hardly fair, for if he had 
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stood boldly by his recommendation for free trade Congress 
would have stood by him. ‘‘ While they (the Puerto Ricans) 
do not have instant free commercial intercourse with the United 
States,’’ he writes, ‘‘ Congress complied with my recommenda- 
tion (he should have added ‘in part’) by removing, on the first 
day of May last 85 per ceat. of the duties and providing for the 
removal of the remaining fifteen per cent. on the first of March, 
1g02.”’ 
Defense of His Philippine Policy. 

Puerto Rico dismissed, the President launches into discus- 
sion of our Philippine policy and comes at the crux of the 
charges of imperialism, of furthering an imperialistic policy, 
brought against his Administration. He opens by saying in 
effect: ‘‘I put my record before you—judge me by it.’’ And 
he proceeds to present that record in an exceedingly adroit but 
ex-parte way. And read by itself it is almost convincing, as an 
ex-parte statement, accepted without question, without sifting 
always is—unless made by a braggard ora fool. By liberal cita- 
tions from his instructions to our military officers in the Philip- 
pines, to the commission that arranged the treaty of peace with 
Spain at Paris, to our Philippine Commissions, he labors to con- 
vince those who waver in their support of him, waver because of 
his course towards the Philippines which they regard as imperi- 
alistic in its tendency, that his Administration has been guided 
in shaping a Philippine policy by upright and lofty ideals, by 
thoughts of uplifting humanity not of gain, that ‘‘imperialism 
has no place in its creed or its conduct.’’ 

He quotes instructions given to General Merritt in May, 
1898, before sailing for the Philippines. He quotes to strengthen 
his case and gives it away. By those instructions General Mer- 
ritt was directed to cause immediate proclamation to be made in 
the Philippines that we came as friends not as enemies, not to 
make war upon the people but to protect them in their rights, 
that ‘‘ all persons who, either by active aid or by honest submis- 
sion, co-operate with the United States in its efforts 
will receive the reward of its support and protection.’ And 
imagine you that the Filipinos, who did actively co-operate with 
us, think we have given them this promised reward? After the 
capture of Manila General Merritt called upon the Filipino in- 
surgents, who had occupied two of the suburbs in force, having 
gone in at the moment our troops were attacking from another 
quarter, to withdraw from Manila. They said they would do 
so if we would promise to reinstate them in the same positions 
on our making peace with Spain. And Merritt told them, though 
our President makes no mention of such incidents as this, that 
he could not give such a pledge, but that they could rely on the 
honor of the American people. And so relying they withdrew. 
And what do you suppose they think of American honor now? 

3ut we have permitted mention of the name of Merritt to 
draw us aside. The President gives us excerpts from his 
instructions to the Peace Commission that he refused to commu- 
nicate to the Senate when requested on the familiar ground that 
their publication would be incompatible with the public inter- 
ests. And these instructions, so far as he has given them to 
us, and so much of them as he cares to let us know, may be 
fairly summarized thus: It was his desire, which the Peace 
Commissioners would of course keep in view, that the lofty 
spirit in which the war was undertaken should be observed in 
the making of peace, that the opportunities opened to us by the 
war should not be availed of to further ambitious designs. It 
was not his wish that peace negotiations should be conducted in 
a grasping spirit, we should not take things simply because we 
had the might and coveted them, but it was perhaps God’s will 
that we should hold the Philippines and we must be mindful of 
His will—thus defending us against the charge of covetousness 
in demanding the Philippines by declaring that the taking of them 
was really foreign to our wish but that it was God’s will, and 
God’s will must be done. 
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The President goes on to quote from instructions given his 
Philippine Commissioners to show the liberality of his inten- 
tions and the high mindedness of his purposes. Everything we 
have done, it would seen, has been done for the benefit of the 
Filipinos. He declares that he has directed that ‘‘ upon every 
division and branch of the government of the Philippines must 
be imposed these inviolable rules ;’’ and then proceeds to enu- 
merate a bill of rights much as set forth in the amendments to 
our Constitution. And among other rules which he says he has 
directed shall be laid down as inviolable is one *‘ that neither 
slavery or involuntary servitude shall exist.’’ Yet slavery does 
exist in certain islands of the Philippines and under the protec- 
tion of a treaty made between the Sultan of the Sulus and the 
United States as his suzerain. 

Further on, trying to put the onus for the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in the Philippines upon the Filipinos, the President 
declares that as early as July, 1898, while we were still engaged 
in active war with Spain, while our troops were lying before 
Manila, the Filipinos assumed a threatening attitude towards 
our army, and quotes a dispatch from Admiral Dewey to this 
effect. But in view of the circumstances and provocation given, 
no wonder. 
ago, the French had demanded that surrender be made to them ! 
Under such provocation would not the Continental troops have 
assumed a suspicious and threatening attitude toward them? 
Surely they would. And, even so, under like provocation, was 
it before Manila. The President goes on to assert that no prom- 
ise of independence was ever given the Filipinos. “And in this 


Suppose at Yorktown, a hundred and odd years 


connection he quotes General Anderson, who was in command 
of the first military expedition sent to the Philippines, as say- 
ing: ‘‘ Aguinaldo asked me if my government was going to 
recognize his government. I replied that I was there simply in 
a military capacity, that I could not acknowledge his govern- 
ment because I had no authority to do so.’’ But this is not all 
that passed between them, though here the President rests. 
General Anderson reports that Aguinaldo asked him if we 
‘‘intended to make the Philippines dependencies. I said that I 
could not answer that, but that in 120 years we had established 
And he left Aguinaldo to draw his own interpre- 
‘‘T have studied the 


no colonies.’’ 
tation, which he promptly did, saying : 
Constitution of the United States and I find in it no authority 
for colonies and I have no fear.’’ Indeed we can hardly avoid 
the conclusion thatthe President is guilty of a ‘‘ blue penciling,’ 

a clipping of the statements of General Anderson, so that they 
make an impression quite the contrary of that intended and that 
amounts to a garbling of such statements. Placed by the side 
of an article of General Anderson in the February number of 
the North American Review, the President’s elaborate defense 
collapses as a fabrication of half-truths. In short, his defense 
of his Philippine policy will not bear the light of truth but 
must crumble under its glare. As an ex parte statement, his 
defense is strong, analyzed aud sifted it is as weak as his case. 


Inter-State Fair at Trenton—September 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28. 


The great Inter-State Fair will be held on September 24, 25, 
26, 27 and 28 on the Fair Grounds, three miles east of Trenton. 
N. J., on the New York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
As in previous years, every department will be replete with su- 
perior and instructive displays. The blooded stock exhibit will 
be particularly fine, and the daily programme of races contains 
the speediest classes obtainable. Automobile races will be novel 
and exciting. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets to the Fair Grounds, including coupon of admission, at 
greatly reduced rates from stations within a wide radius, and 
special trains over the New York, Belvidere and Amboy Divis- 
ions will be run ¢hrough to the grounds, thus avoiding street-car 
transfer. The management of the Fair has put forth extraordi- 
nary efforts to make this year’s exhibition even greater than last 
year’s record-breaking display.—ddv/. 
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PEOPLES PARTY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alive and in Position to Move—Work Done and in 
Hand—A Reunited Party. 


State Chairman R. A. Thompson issues an address telling of the 
present position of the Peoples Party in Pennsylvania, explain- 
ing a situation full of encouragement and urging Populists to 
be prompt and aggressive in taking advantage of it. What he 
says is direct, to the point, and eminently worthy of the closest 
attention. 


Pennsylvania Populists will have an opportunity this year 
—the first time since 18g4—to vote a straight, middle-of-the- 
road Peoples Party ticket. As in other states, so here, fusion 
disrupted our party and destroyed its organization. But while 
our people became disgusted and disheartened, and to a large 
extent withdrew from all active political work as a result of the 
deadening fusion deals, they have very largely remained true to 
their principles. Thus, while our party, asa party, has made 
no show in Pennsylvania since i894, when it polled 19,464 votes, 
for the reason that we have been heretofore barred off the official 
ballot, Populism has lost none of its hold upon our true Popu- 
lists, and there is reason to betieve the leaven has been quietly 
working among the thoughtful of both old parties, especially 
since the nomination of our national ticket, headed by Wharton 
Barker. 

Immediately after the Peoples Party National Convention at 
Cincinnati, I, as Chairman of our State Committee, acting in 
obedience to the plan of party government there adopted, whereby 
all nominating conventions were to be abolished, submitted to a 
referendum ballot of the Populists of Pennsylvania nominations 
for a full state and electoral ticket. This action and the nomi- 
nations made were confirmed almost unanimously, and we then 
proceeded with the next step, which was to get on the official 
ballot. This had to be done by petition. On September 11th 
nomination papers were duly filed with the proper authorities at 
Harrisburg, and, under the name of Peoples Party, Pennsylvania 
Populists and all others who are disgusted with both o.d parties, 
will be able to vote on November 6th for a complete set of Bar- 
ker-Donnelly electors and a full state ticket. 

At the same time nomination papers were duly filed and 
accepted, nominating S. F. Lane, of Montrose, as Peoples Party 
candidate for Congress in the Fifteenth District, and others nomi- 
nating full tickets for state assembly in Beaver and Susquehanna 
Counties. Similarly, we shall, within a few days, have Congres- 
sional and Legislative tickets in the field and on the ballots for 
several other districts. 

I am also more than glad to be able to report, as I am sure 
all Populists will be equally glad to hear, that at a convention 
held August 16th, at Erie, by those Populists of Pennsylvania 
who have of recent years favored ‘‘ fusion,’’ it was resolved that 
they would support the Barker- Donnelly electoral and state tickets 
previously nominated by the straight Populists and for which 
nomination papers have since been filed as above stated. Thus, 
after a long and, at times, bitter fight the two wings of the Peo- 
ples Party of Pennsylvania are reunited for straight middle-of- 
the-road action. We may heartily welcome the return of all 
those, who, Populists at heart, have differed from the majority 
on the vexed question of ‘‘fusion.’’ I sincerely trust that we 
have heard the last of this canker, even as we have seen the end 
of it, at least so far as the Peoples Party is concerned. 

It is our purpose as Populists to make an active campaign 
throughout the state, carefully re-organizing our party as we pro- 
ceed. While it is useless to make any predictions as to probable 
results, it is a fact easily demonstrated and one impossible of con- 
troversion, that thousands of Pennsylvania Republicans, many 
of them men of standing and influence, are not supporting 
McKinley and Roosevelt, and will not vote that ticket. So also 
are there many Democrats opposed to Bryan. If we can show 
these dissatisfied voters, who, as they feel at present would sim- 
ply remain away from the polls, that the Peoples Party stands 
for what Lincoln did and for what Jefferson did—a government 
of, by, and for the people in the fullest sense—as it does, we will 
roll up a vote in Pennsylvania for our several tickets that will 
make people open their eyes in wonder and some in dismay. 

Populists! I would only ask you, one and all, to do your 
duty, your whole duty, as each and every one of you sees that 
duty. Thus will a real opportunity be availed of. As one step, 
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please send at once to Samuel H. Barker, Secretary of your State 
Committee, Box 1202, Philadelphia, the names and addresses of 
all Populists in your district. 
Fraternally yours, 
R. A. THompson. 


Indiana, Pa. 


Peoples Party News. 


By Special Correspondents of THE AMERICAN. 


Believing tt will be of great advantage to Populists and also materially 
advance the cause of the Peoples Party to keep its members posted on the pro- 
gress of the campaign, we have arranged with leading Populists throughout 
the United States, who have the people's cause profoundly at heart, to send us 
special news letters which we shall publish over thetr signatures week by week. 
Lhe aim ts to furnish reliable information that will make a substantial basis 
to work from. 


North Carolina. 


BY J. P. SOSSAMAN, 


Chairman Peoples Party State Committee of North Carolina. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—With the state election over and the 
smoke cleared away, it may be of some interest to Populists to 
know the situation in North Carolina. I am pleased to say that 
the late election left us in better shape than we have been in for 
two years. The dirt of fusion and confusion has forced all true 
Populists to the Middle-of-the-Road, and they are more thor- 
oughly convinced that their principles are correct than they ever 
were and are more determined to keep everlastingly fighting for 
those principles than ever before. Many Populists in the state 
have for two years believed that some of their leaders were more 
interested in getting ‘‘pie’’ than in the general welfare of the 
party. The last campaign has settled this question and cleared 
their minds of the last shadow of doubt. They have determined 
from now forward to steer clear of ‘‘ pie hunters’’ as leaders 
and advisers. 

My county, Mecklenburg, cast 1,000 votes in the late elec- 
tion fora Middle-of-the-Road legislative ticket; 100 more than 
have ever been cast for a Populist ticket since the organization 
of the party. We have nothing to be discouraged about. 

The state canvass was made on the negro racket and with 
‘‘democratic’’ eggs as regulators. In fact, the methods of the 
Democratic leaders were so disgusting that many good Demo- 
crats refused to vote and say they stand ready to vote in Novem- 
ber for a Middle-of-the-Road Peoples party ticket. Many things 
occurred during the campaign that amused our boys who were 
resting in the trenches. Among the incidents, Senator Butler, 
(he will no more grace the Senate after next year), Chairman 
of the ‘‘ National Fusion ’’ party and who did more to put Bryan 
up than all others, was hindered from speaking by that same 
Democratic gang of red-shirt toughs he was fusing with, and 
such abuse as he received on the stump from some of their foul- 
mouthed, blackguard speakers would have been a disgrace in 
Hades. And then there was Col. Harry Tracy, of Texas, the 
man, who, in 1898, in the city of Omaha, in supporting Senator 
Butler, said he ‘‘ would never retreat under fire,’’ the man who 
helped to nominate Bryan and a Demo-Fusionist, who came all 
the way to North Carolina on purpose to aid Senator Butler, and 
who was not permitted to speak in the state but was hooted 
out with threats by that same crowd of Democratic red-shirt 
hoodlums. 

North Carolina Populists remember that on May g last the 
national fusion machine, in convention assembled at Sioux Falls, 
nominated Bryan and Towne for president and vice-president, 


| and that neither opened his mouth to accept or refuse the nomi- 





nation until after the Democratic convention. They aiso 
remember that the national Democratic machine came along, 
unceremoniously kicked out the fusion vice-presidential nom- 
inee and nominated Bryan and Stevenson, and they have seen 
both these gentlemen accept, within thirty days, in speeches of 
more than 3500 words each but in which Populist is never once 
said. They have learned that the Middle-of-the-Road is the only 
position that is consistent with honor, self-respect and decency. 


Maryland. 
BY COL. FRANK H. JONES, 
Chairman Peoples Party State Committee of Maryland. 
SECRETARY, Mp.—As I predicted months before the Kansas 


City Convention, Mr. Bryan has hauled down his free-silver-16- 
to-1 flag and is now nothing more than a tool of the politicians 
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and the money power. I knew he would have to do this in 
order to be the Presidential candidate. Those who have seen 
the inside work of the old party conventions understand very 
well how this was done with some show of decency. They know 
that an agreement was arranged that Mr. Bryan should “‘ stick 
out’’ for his hobby to the last and apparently come out victori- 
ous, while it was secretly understood that his party should make 
the platform—the Goldbug element of his party at that—and 
relegate the free silver plank to the rear, making another and an 
entirely different ‘‘dominant issue,’’ to be used only as a parti- 
san tog-horn as usual. Now those who understand this and still 
support Mr. Bryan do so on the same principle that the specta- 
tors usually hurrah for their favorite animal in a free street dog 
fight, vigorously coaching their favorite in the hope that he will 
win simply for the fun of winning, without any regard for what 
is to be lost or gained by the victory. Indeed, there is more 
similarity, now-a-days, between street dog fights and partisan 
campaigns as waged by the two old ‘‘dominant’’ parties than 
some people may suppose at first glance. 

I have written numerous letters to different parties who for- 
merly professed to be true Populists with the view of securing 
their services on different committees in our organization, but up 
to the present I have not received a satisfactory reply. I am 
sure, however, that had I the means to meet the people face to 
face I could organize a club in almost every county in Maryland 
in a short time. But we are in a peculiar fix—cannot obtain 
funds without an organization and cannot secure the organiza- 
tion without funds. ; 

While I am terribly discouraged, I would be filled with more 
sincere sorrow than loneliness if I knew that I was the ouly true 
Populist in Maryland. This, however, I do not believe; I am 
sure many of those who rallied to our flag eight, four, and even 
two years ago are still true to the interests of the people as 
against political oppression and goldbug greed, and that they 
would be glad to have a true Peoples Party ticket freed from all 
money power influences to vote for in this state this year. But 
while I am still at work in my weak way to this end, under pres- 
ent circumstances the prospect for having a Populist ticket in 
Maryland is very gloomy. However, something may turn up in 
our favor before it is too late, but I am at present at a loss to 
know how to proceed in getting the signatures of the 500 peti- 
tioners requisite to get on the ballot. One leading newspaper 
editor, who has passed several years as an earnest, honest, intel- 
ligent reformer wrote me the other day voluntarily, advising me 
to withdraw from the support of Barker and Donnelly and true 
Populist principles, flatteringly remarking that Iam too smart 
a man to waste my time in pursuit of impossible success. In this 
same letter he said: ‘‘all that is worthy of support in the 
Democratic party was put there by the Populists,’’ using this as 
an argument in urging me to forsake an organization whose prin- 
ciples are all pure and true to the people, a cause I espoused in 
its infancy and have strictly adhered to for years under the most 
trying circumstances, amidst the abuses heaped upon me and my 
family by popular politicians both knaves and fools, and to now 
take up the support of a hypocritical, self-condemned, corrupt 
political party whose only redeeming traits are its once noble 
name and one or two unwelcome Populist demands which are 
now allowed to remain in its platform as mere vote catchers. 


Idaho. 
BY JOHANNES HANSEN, 
Chairman Peoples Party State Committee of Idaho. 


SouTHWICK, IpA.—Although some details are not yet fully 
known, the political situation confronting the Peoples party in 
this state at the present time may, with considerable certainty, 
be described as follows: 

Fusion leaders parading as Populists, but proving them- 
selves by their actions to be Democrats in disguise, have lately 
been busy making new deals with the Democratic party leaders, 
and as a result the state ticket nominated by the Peoples party 
convention at Pocatello, in July last, has now been virtually sold 
out. The Bryan-Towne Presidential electors have been with- 
drawn in favor of Bryan-Stevenson electors nominated by the 
Democratic convention, and a combination state ticket has been 
made up under the name of Democrat, consisting of a majority 
of Democratic condidates, together with a few Populists, so 
called, and with F. DuBois, Silver Republican, as the endorsed 
candidate for United States Senator. This fusion ticket the 
Populists of Idaho will now be asked to support and vote for, in 
spite of the fact that the Peoples Party State Convention at 
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Pocatello decided against fusion and nominated a Peoples party 
state ticket (although the convention had evidently been called 
for the very purpose of effecting a fusion with the Democrats). 

Will the true and honest Populists of Idaho quietly submit 
to such treachery, and permit scheming politicians to sell the 
Peoples party out in order to destroy it or make it simply a side 
show of the Democratic circus? I believe not, and so believing 
have issued a call, as chairman of our State Committee, for a 
convention of the true Populists of Idaho, and all other honest 
friends of reform who are willing to support the fundamental 
principles advocated by the Peoples party and are opposed to 
fusion with any of the old parties, to meet at Lewiston, Septem- 
ber 20, for the purpose of nominating three Presidential electors, 
pledged to vote for Barker and Dounelly—the only Peoples party 
national ticket of this campaign—-also of nominating a Peoples 
party state ticket, electing a state central committee of true 
Populists, filling vacancies on the national committee and trans- 
acting such other business as may properly come before the con- 
vention, 


Kansas. 


BY S. A. BLACK. 


MANHATTAN, KAN,—I fear this report will not be at all sat- 
isfactory (it is not to me, as it is not the kind I would like to 
make), nevertheless I propose to give what we think is the cor- 
rect situation here. To begin, it is a well known fact that our 
state is swamped in the mire and rottenness of fusion with the 
Democratic party. The electoral vote has been traded to the 
Democrats for a portion of the state ticket. The arrangements 
are all made, and partly carried out, to disfranchise all the simon 
pure Populists in the state by not aliowing us a place on the 
official ballot. But there is a way to get around this difficulty. 
We intend to get on the ballot by petition, and will at once make 
a move in that direction. 

Mr. Bryan spoke here last month. Isat within ten feet of 
him, paid good attention and don’t recollect hearing him say free 
silver, or 16 to 1 one time. He spent about ten minutes defining 
his Philippine policy, with which we agree. The remainder of 
his speech was taken up in berating the Republican policy and 
the Administration. Of course we agreed with him in all this. 
But, we were désappointed in William Jennings Bryan. 


Pennsylvania. 


BY &. B. WILLIS, 


Chairman Erie County Committee. 


ERIE, PA.—The interest expressed at the county convention 
of the Peoples party, held here in the open air at the Old 
Cochrane Homestead, August 31st, was remarkable in more 
ways than one. It was most emphatically shown that the inter- 
est in the paper money principle is far from being dead, and it 
was shown also that the redemption theories of both Democratic 
and Republican parties find no sanction in the minds of those 
staunch old citizens who know that if it had not been for the 
Abe Lincoln greenback, either the Union would have gone down 
and chattel slavery still been in existance, or the present and 
future generations would have been plunged into a worse state 
(if possible), of bond slavery than is now the case. The men 
gathered at our convention showed their heart-felt gratitude to 
those through whose efforts such a meeting was made possible, 
and those whose age and past effort deprived them of taking an 
active part in plating the Peoples party and principles once more 
in an honorable manner before the people of this district for 
their consideration and votes, made it understood that they 
would still do all in their power this fall and in the future to 
keep that party before the people and free from ‘‘ committee or 
ring rule.’’ It was resolved that future convention calls should 
be published for not less than sixty days before the date set for 
such conventions, and that no person be allowed to sit in any 
Peoples party convention who approved fusion with any other 
party. The national Peoples party platform adopted at Cincin- 
nati was endorsed, as was the Barker-Donnelly Presidential 
ticket there nominated, and the state ticket placed in nomination 
through a referendum vote. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE BOERS IN WAR. By Howard C. Hillegas. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Pp. 300, illustrated. 
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Write to Wanamaker’s whenever 
you want anything. 


School Supplies 


School children have been coming 
in crowds. Some one said: ‘' Why 
do they all come here?’’ Because 
we have what they want. 

The crowd wasn’t an accident— 
nor was the getting what they want 
an accident. We study the school 
children’s needs. Go to their teach- 
ers, if need be. Find what books 
they are going to use, what school 
bags they like most, what pencils 
draw the best. If they are going to 
use something new, we get it or 
have it made. 

School bags. 

English waterproof bags. 

Leather shoulder straps with gusset, 


some have outside pocket, 30c to $1.35. 
Bags with handle for girls, $1 to $1.30. 
Black leather bags, 
12-inch, 55¢; 14-inch, 75¢; 15-inch, $1.25. 
White leather bags, 
to inches, 25c 13 inches, 55¢ 
It inches, 35¢ 14 inches, 7oc 
12 inches, 45¢ 
With gusset, Soc and $1. 
Single cloth school bags, 25c; better 
quality, 50c. 
Exercise books and tablets. 
Exercise books, with flexible pressed 
board covers, extra quality of paper, 6x8. 
36 leaves, 5¢ 72 leaves, 8c 
48 leaves, 6c 96 leaves, 9c 
60 leaves, 7¢ 
Exercise book, stiff cover, 72 leaves, toc. 
Exercise book, very high finish, white 
writing paper, red imitation leather back, 
size 67gx814, go leaves, 20c; 754x9%, 25¢. 
Students’ reversible note books, con- 
venient, easy to refilland will not scratch 
desk, ruled or unruled, too sheets paper, 
714x434, 20c; 834x534, 25c; 834x434, 300; 
6%x856, 35c; 8144x1034, 45c. 
Tablets, 100 sheets paper, 6x9, for pen- 
cil, 2 for 5c. 
Tablets, 65 sheets paper, 5x8, for pen,5c. 


wn 


eal 


Other school things. 


School companions, wooden, toc to 
25c; papier-mache, 15c to 25¢. 

Blaisdell paper pencils, roc per dozen. 

Rubber erasers, 1c to 5c. Penholders, 
Ic to 5c. 

Faber drawing pencils, in sets, 25c and 
35¢. 

Slate pencils, best grade, in boxes of 
100, 5 inches, 12c; 5% inches, 15¢; 6 
inches, 20c 

Soapstone slate pencils, half gross, 75c. 

Cloth bound slates, single, 5x7, 6c; 6x9, 
8c; 7xt1, 10c; double, 5x7, 15c; 6x9, 20c; 
7XII, 25¢. 

Hyatt’s wire bound slates, single, 5x7, 
4c; 6xg, 5c; 7x11, 7c: double, 6xg, 1oc; 
7xII, 12¢. 

Leather book straps, 30 inches, 5c; 36 
inches, roc. 

Numeral frames made of hardwood, 
frame 100 balls, 25c; 144 balls, 35c. 

Moore’s folding lunch box, made of tin 
japanned, 25c. 

Wanamaker steel pens, 10 numbers; 
high grade, perfect finish, 50c gross. 

Drawing books, press board covers, 
7x84, 5c; 8'%3x10%, 7c; 84x12, 8e. 

Tollner’s combination carry-all, made 
of hardwood, containing a pencil box, 
strap and ruler, 18c. 

School crayons, 
gross; Empire, 6c. 

School companion, shape of large pen- 
cil, filled, 20c. 

Double book straps, 
leather, 15c, 20¢, 25c. 

Automatic book straps, roc. 


Waltham, roc per 


of best russet 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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THE STORIED WEST INDIES. By Frederick A. Ober. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 

THE No-D1n. Romance, History and Science of the Pre-Historic Races of 
America and Other Lands. By Rev. Dr. E. S. Curry. Pp. 335, illustrated. 
Christy, Mo.: The Author. 


Pp. 291. 


Russia AGAINST INDIA. The Struggle for Asia. By Archibald R. Colqu- 


houn. Pp. 246. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS. By H. C. O. Huss. Bos- 


ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 


BATTLING FOR ATLANTA. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

UNCANONIZED. A Romance of English Monarchism. By Margaret Horton 
Potter. Pp. 495. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

ANNE GILCHRIST AND WALT WHITMAN. By Elizabeth Porter Gould. Pp. 
89. Philadelphia: David McKay. $1. 

By Walt Whitman. 


Pp. 208. 


By Byron A. Dunn. Pp. 380. Chicago: A. C. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. Pp. 496. Philadelphia: David 
McKay. $1.25. 

THE OTHER Sipe. A brief account of the development of Industrial Or- 
ganizations in the United States and a study of the advantages that capi- 
tal, labor and the consuming public derive from them. By Lyman Hor- 
ace Weeks. New York: National Publishing Company. 

A HAND-BOOK OF GOLF FOR BEARS. By Frank Verbick; verses by Hayden 
Carruth. New York: R. H. Russell. 

By Frank R. 


ft c 
PI.50. 


AFIELD AND AFLOAT. Stockton. Pp. 422. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


PATRIOTIC ELOQUENCE. Relating to the Spanish-American War and Its 


Issues. Compiled by Robert I. Fulton and Thomas C. Trueblood. Pp. 
364. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 net. 

THE REFERENDUM IN AMERICA. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. Pp. 430. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY IN THE GREAT WEST. By the Rev. 


Cyrus Townsend Brady. Pp. 200. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
§.25. 
UNTIL THE DAY BREAK. A Novel. By Robert Burns Wilson. Pp. 330. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

ROBERT BROWNING. By Arthur Waugh. Zhe Westminster Biographies. 
Pp. 155. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75c. 

GEORGIE. ByS. E. Kiser. Pp. 225. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. §r. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Robert Browning. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. 75 cents. 

This little volume is the first to appear in a series to be 
known as the Westminster Biographies, designed to fill the same 
place as regards Englishmen of note that the already well known 
and highly deserving Beacon Biographies have taken ina like 
American field. And as they cover ground so analogous, so 
also are the books in both series almost identical in form, style, 
arrangement and treatment. In the present series there isa 
more elaborate but still decidedly appropriate title-page design, 
and the binding is red instead of blue. In all other respects the 
two series are alike, and it is safe to predict that the MVestminster 
Biographies will find and merit an equally hearty public welcome 
with the older series. 

The Victorian period of English literature boasts two poets 
of pre-eminence, and these two as distinct from each other in all 
essentials as well might be. Tennyson, thoroughly English and 
in the larger sense popular, because always within easy under- 
standing, ison the one hand. On the other stands Browning, 
he who of all great English writers lived and did more without 
her borders than any other, and who, with a rare knowledge of 
and insight into human nature and feelings, wrote of them in a 
way that callsforth unbounded admiration from those who are 
willing to think as they read and to take some pains to master a 
style somewhat involved, and to understand problems a little 
beyond the common ken. In the present biographical sketch, 
which is doubly attractive in possessing a high order of literary 
merit, Mr. Waugh very properly points out that the real diffi- 
culty and obscurity about Browning’s poetry is far less than is 
so commonly accredited to it. Humanity has many queer sides, 
and one of them, certainly, is the desire to appear wise, An- 
other is to blindly follow where some one leads, perhaps with no 
reason. And so, when Browning ‘“‘societies’’ became a fad and 
enthusiasts began to put their heads together to ‘‘explain’’ 
Browning, what more natural than that his writings should be 
considered by the multitude as great but too deep for ordinary 
comprehension ? Fortunately, this notion is wearing out, dying 
a natural death, but at the same time Browning's poetry is 
scarcely likely to ever become popular. 

In this little life of Browning the author takes pains toshow 
the relations of contemporaneous things, thus placing the poet 
more at home and letting us see in just what environment he de- 
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For Secondary 


Schools 


Milne’s High School Algebra..... $1 
White’s School Algebra............. I. 


Milne’s Plane and Solid Geome- 
EFY ..crrcccccccccscccccecccceccecccccecens 
Phillips and Fisher’s Elements of 
CHOY Sanaa sondqesasanacsaacanes 
Phillips and Strong’s Elements 
of Trigonometry ........<0.<-.<<<a0. 
Cooley’s Student’s Manual of 
WR OONGN a acicataaisal-cdccecctcasnacdevs 
Hoadley’s Brief Course in Gen- 
COE FOI ores cca cairdenenecancaaa 
Irish’s Qualitative Analysis for 
Secondary Schools................. 
Storer and Lindsay’s Elementary 
Manual of Chemistry.............. 
Todd’s New Astronomy........... as 
Smith’s History of Greece (Re- 
WHIP ceccanccegusodnckaeldcicncecnsudaes 
History of Rome (Revised)..... 
Lancaster’s Manual of English 
History (Revised )............-...< 





Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric... 
Buehler’s Practical Exercises in 
TEIN oss od cet icinnes de Hincaseneaedens 
Eclectic English Classics (43 vol- 
SUN Fs i iviantdieetiassdeteaasanionaan 
Bacon’s New French Course....... 
Francois’s Introductory French 
Prose Composition ...............4. 
Academic French 
Couture, Fivet yea® xc. i.dccisecincecs 
SS ee ee ee ee 
Rogers’s French Sight Reading.. 
Keller’s First Year in German.... 
Second Year in German.......... 


Harkness’s Complete Latin 
CATIIIUE <5, a dancnnquasacemnsivddascnes 
Lane and Morgan’s School Latin 
GAMIMAF .......cecceccacececevecesease 
Smiley and Storke’s Beginner’s 
Rite TU cscnaccctvaxssedccacexeaacas 
Coy’s Latin Lessons ...............-<. 
Dodge and Tuttle’s Latin Prose 
CCST EU rcs ccngconasnastcssasans 
Mather and Wheeler’s Latin 
Pe WN ossicncssscccncsaasenats 
Harper and Tolman’s Cvesar’s 
COIN WOW aaa os ea sckcaneccnacsacyens 
Lindsay’s Cornelius Nepos......... 
Gleason’s A Term of Ovid.......... 
Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s 
ODEN ics vecagnancass Geninasiserunne 
Harper and Gallup’s Cicero’s Ora- 
tions and Selections from the 
NNN oo oes accosiaceninuansuntanese 
Kirtland’s Correspondence of 


Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dic- 
RING aids cies ccanenentnaasannneaeda 
Latin Dictionary for Schools... 


Hadley and Allen's Greek Gram- 
DARE cada cnicecatiaandenacsaccraditometias 
Gleason and Atherton’s First 
CG ian a vkcaiasiscrcecsetesacen 
Forman’s First Greek Book........ 
Pearson's Greek Prose Composi- 
WR S55 ods) sinaie rasa teehsesinncnee 
Harper and Wallace’s Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis................0+++ 
Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropzedia 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English 
Lexicon. Abridged edition.... 
Greek-English Lexicon. Inter- 
mediate edition. ..............0.e«+ 


Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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“FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.” 








The New York Central's books of travel. 
These small books are filled with infor- 
mation regarding the resorts of America, 
best routes, time required for journey and 


cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of forty 
pages, 4 x 8, gives synopsis of contents of each 
of twenty-seven books ; this Catalogue sent free 
to any address on receipt of a postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





LOW RATES FOR 


Dehghtful 


Summer Excursions 
VIA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


COLORADO AND UTAH 


Round trip Tickets will be sold 
at rate of One Fare Plus $2; leav- 
ing Chicago, and St. Louis on dates 
and bearing limits as follows: 

September 4th and 18th. 

Final return limit 21 days from 
date of purchase. 

Final return limit Oct. 31st. 

Full information and illustrated 
booklets on Colorado and Utah can 
be had by addressing 

E. J. Hutchison, Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent, Room 8, No. 18 S. 
Broad St., Phila., Pa., or 

R. Tenbroeck, General Eastern 
Agent, 287 Broadway, New York 
City. 





Nashville, 
Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Ry., 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Southern Railway and 


Pennsylvania R. R., 
OPERATES 


Through Sleeping Car Service 


DAILY, THE YEAR ROUND, BETWEEN 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Washington 
and 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
via Asheville and Lookout Mountain. 


SMITH, W. L. DANLEY, 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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veloped. So do we make a much closer acquaintance with the 
man and get an infinitely better understanding of his life-work 
than would be possible from a biography more replete with 
personality (there is enough here) but shorn of those side lights 
which give reality to the living subject. In addition to this 
there runs through the biography, finding voice in it, a critque 
of Browning’s poetry that is well worthy of attention. And as 
could not well be otherwise, and be a life of Robert Browning, 
this is also a brief biography of Elizabeth Barrett, at least from 
the time the lives of the two poets became so wholly and ideally 
one, so complimentary and compensating the one to the other. 


Recollections of a Missionary tn the Great West. By THE I 
SEND BRADY. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. § 
If there is one thing more than another about Archdeacon 
Brady’s work, it is life. In taking up anything of his we are 
confidently certain to be kept well awake and interested, if not 
actually inspired. He has a ready pen and has proved his right 
to the prominent position he has won in American current liter- 
ature. The standard he set for himself as a writer of fiction 
based on fact was high, very high, and if he has sometimes fall- 
en below it, as we have thought and freely said, it is our loss as 
much, if not more, than his. But to the little book before us. 
It is a fine collection of good stories by an accomplish raconteur. 
Racy, chatty, full of humor and absorbingly interesting are 
these true tales of experiences in real life. There is nota dry 
page among the two hundred which go to make the book, nor 
one but will give usa quiet laugh ora thoughtful moment. Besides, 
there are more than stray bits of useful information to be gleaned 
from this book, in which the author draws a picture of the life 
and duties of the missionary in the newly settled parts of our 
country as personally known to and experienced by himself quite 
a few years since. It is a book to be read with profit as well as 
pleasure, and therefore one that does both mind and heart good. 
Archdeacon Brady has the highest esteem and admiration for the 
sterling, go-ahead Western character, a good deal of which he 
seems to have assimilated into his own, in some ways to his dis- 
advantage, perhaps. ‘‘ Though an Eastern man, I learned to 
hustle with the rest—so much so, in fact, that I have never been 
able to get out of the habit, and I was recently told, therefore, 
that I was ‘too Western for a civilized diocese.’’’ We havea 
sneaking notion that this little fling may hit somewhere. The 
book is very nicely printed, and attractively bound and got up in 
every particular, with a good frontispiece portrait of the author. 
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IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. come forward with an extensive and 
varied list of fall publications. Among those announced we men- 
tion the following: ‘‘Alaska,’’ a lavishly illustrated narrative and 
record of the Harriman Expedition of 1899; ‘‘ Through the First 
Antarctic Night,’’ by Frederick A. Cook, a narrative of explora- 
tion towards the South Pole, and practically the first important 
work of the kind; ‘‘ Newest England,’’ being impressions of New 
Zealand and Australia by Henry Demarest Lloyd; ‘‘ Life of Henry 
George,’’ by his son; ‘‘ A Woman Tenderfoot,’’ by Mrs. Seton- 
Thompson; ‘‘On the Wing of Occasions,’’ a collection of tales 
by Joel Chandler Harris; ‘‘ Songs of the Old South,’’ by Howard 
Weedon; and a new illustrated edition of Edwin Markham’s 


‘““Man with the Hoe and Other Poems.’’ 


*K 
* 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have just ready Marie Corelli’s long- 
delayed ‘‘ The Master Christian,’’ a book dedicated ‘‘ to all those 
churches who quarrel in the name of Christ,’’ which is sure to 
provoke much discussion; ‘‘ The Synoptic Gospels ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Gospel of St. John,’’ by Marcus Dods; a new volume of ‘‘ The 
Expositor’s Greek Testament,’’ and a tasteful red-letter edition 
of Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey.’’ 


*K 

Besides a goodly array of new editions of standard works, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce a large list of new books. 
We mention some of them: ‘‘ The United States in the Orient,’’ 
by Charles A. Conant; ‘‘ Theodore Parker, Preacher and Re- 
former,’’ by Rev. John White Chadwick; ‘‘ The Monitor and the 
Navy Under Steam,’’ by Frank M. Bennett; ‘‘ The Age of 
Faith,’’ by Amory H. Bradford; ‘‘A Century of American Diplo- 
macy,’’ by John W. Foster; ‘‘ Russia and the Russians,’’ by Ed- 
mund Noble; ‘‘ Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,’’ by John Bur- 
roughs; ‘‘ The Fields of Dawn, and Later Sonnets,’’ by Lloyd 
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Penn Mutual | 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


WE OFFER YOU $1000 


Ten cents a day, on the average, will 
secure for you $1,000 at the end of twenty 
years, 

Should you die the day after the policy 
is issued your family gets the $1,000. 
Larger amounts in proportion. 

We will lend you money on this 
policy. 

After three years it will be in full force 
nearly Twelve Years Longer, no_pre- 
miums being required. 

It may be surrendered for Cash. 

Free Booklet with full information by 


Mail. Get this, and think and act. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Wharton Barker and Ignatius Donnelly. 


13 x 16 inches, $3.00 each. 
4x 5inches, .50 each. 





May be procured from 


F. GUTEKUNST, 712 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Branch Studio, 1700 N. Broad St, 


Our work the criterion everywhere. Unrivaled 
for beauty, tone and finish. Mr. Gutekunst gives 
personal attention to sittings. Established 156. 
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- 10 THE GOLDEN GATE, 
3 OVERLAND ROUTES, 
Sunset—Ogden—Shasta 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY 


FIRST-CLASS DAILY SERVICE. 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, 
ARIZONA, TEXAS, 
NEW MEXICO, OREGON. 
HAWAII and the ORIENT. 
Latest improved Pullman ordinary 
sleeping cars leave Washington, 
D. C., every Monday, Wednesday 


and Friday for San _ Francisco 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 
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For further information, free illus- 
trated pamphlets, maps, _ time- 
tables, etc., apply to 
R. J. SMITH, Agent, 
109 S. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
A sample copy of the ‘‘Sunset Maga- 
zine,’’ a monthly publication devoted to 


the developement of the Pacific Coast, 
will be sent on application on receipt of 
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Mifflin; ‘‘ In the Hands of the Redcoats,’’ by Everett T. Tom- 
linson; and ‘‘ Friend or Foe,’’ by Frank S. Child. 


Longmaus, Greene & Co. have just ready Winston Spencer 
Churchill’s new South African book, ‘‘ lan Hamilton’s March,’’ 
with colored maps and plans of battles. 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the country than all other diseases 


put together, and until the last few years was supposed to be incurable. For a 
sreat many years doctors pronounced it a loeal disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with local treatment, pronounced 
it incurable. Science bas proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, 
therefore, requires constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufar 
tured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the 
market. It is taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for circulars and testi 
monials. Address, 


I, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


Sold by Druggists, T5c. 


Hall's Family Pills are the best. advt 
An Autumn Outing—Gettysburg, Luray, Natural Bridge, Richmond, 
Old Point Comfort and Washington. 


A nine-day personally-conducted tour of the Pennylvania 
Raiiroad Company to the Battlefield of Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, Natural Bridge, Richmond, Old Point Comfort and Wash- 
ington will leave New York and Philadelphia in a special train 
of Pullman parlor cars on Tuesday, October 9. The party will 
be in charge of a tourist agent and an experienced chaperon. A 
whole day will be spent on the Battlefield of Gettysburg, a car- 
riage drive with lectures by an able guide being included in the 
ticket. Ample time will be allowed at Luray and Natural Bridge 
to view the wondrous natural formations. Sunday, October 14, 
will be spent at Old Point Comfort. At Richmond and Wash- 
ington opportunities will be presented to visit all the points of 
interest under intelligent guidance. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary expenses, is $65 
from New York, $63 from Philadelphia and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents; to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Place, or Penny- 
sylvania Aunex, foot Fulton Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.: or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adz/, 


Hunters Hot Springs 


On the Northern Pacific in Montana have a national reputa- 
tion for curing blood diseases. They are situated in a beautiful 
part of the Yellowstone Valley at the base of the Crazy Mountains 
at an elevation of about 4,200 feet above the sea. Aside from the 
fine air and climate the springs, which havea temperature of from 
148 degrees to 168 degrees Fahrenheit, are equal to any for cur- 
ing rheumatic, dropsical, neuralgic, and all blood complaints. 
There are new buildings and bath houses, a plunge bath, etc. 
Rates are about $2.00 per day, or $12.50 per week. Good fishing 
and hunting all around there. 

Combine a vacation with recuperation and spend a week or 
two there. Special excursion rate in effect. 

Address Chas. S. Fee, G. P. A. N. P. R., St. Paul, or call 
on any Northern Pacific Agent for information.—Adv/. 


e Opportunities - 


Is the appropriate title of a little book recently issued, con- 
taining a concise description of the towns along the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Manitoba, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Washington, where business 
openings can be found at the present time. Full particulars are 
given of the existing conditions in the places, and persons con- 
templating a change of location for any commercial enterprise 
will find in this work a mine of valuable information. Copies will 
be sent free upon application to C. W. Mott, General Emigration 
Agent, N. P. Ry., St. Paul, Minn.—Adv/. 





Tours in the Rocky Mountains. 


The ‘‘Scenic Line of the World,’’ the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, offers to tourists in Colorado, Utah and New 
Mexico the choicest resorts, and to the trans-continental traveler 
the grandest scenery. Two separate and distinct routes through 
the Rocky Mountains, all through tickets available via either. 
The direct line to Cripple Creek, the greatest gold camp on earth. 
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Pe-ru-na Made Them Strong and Happy. 


Women everywhere are writing Dr.| 
Hartman concerning the ailments pecu- 
liar to their sex. The two following 
letters, published by the consent of the} 
writers arespecimens. No wonder these | 
ladies are enthusiastic. They had been 
sick a long time. Their cure was un- 
expected. The first one, Mrs. King, of | 
North Carolina, writes: “I was afflicted 
for twenty years and did not know what 
ailed me. My hushand employed three | 
doctors, but they did meno good. I took 
different kinds of medicine, all to no 


effect. In 1895 a friend told me I had | 
catarrh. I had a bad cough and running 


at the nose all the time. I was advised 





| 














\ 
Mrs. M. M. King, Waterloo, N. C. 








to try Pe-ru-na and I took four bottles. 
Iam now well of the catarrh. I believe 


may use my name whenever you 
please.”—Mrs. M. M. King. 

Mary F. Bartholomew, of St. Francis- 
ville, Ill., says: “ About twelve years ago 
I was afflicted with female trouble (pel- 
vie catarrh.) I doctored with several 
skillful physicians, but kept getting 
worse until I became bedfast. I re- 
mained in this condition about two 
years, under the attendance of four 
physicians. 

“I coneluded I would write Dr. Hart- 
man for advice. I owe my life to Dr. 
Hartman and Pe-ru-na. My friends and 
neighbors never expected to see me well 
I am now able to assis\ with my 
I think my recovery 


again. 
household duties. 
is a surprise to 
every one who 
knew me. My 
appetite was so 
poor I could eat 
scarcely any- 
thing; but I can 
eat any and 
everything now 
without pain. I 
cannot recom- 
mend your medi- 
cines enough.” 

Catarrh is the 
bane of womankind. Nearly every case 
of socalled female complaint is due to 
catarrh of the pelvic organs. A woman 
free from eatarrh is generally a well 
woman. Catarrh of the pelvic organs 
makes more women miserable than all 
other diseases combined. 

















Pe-ru-na saved my life. The doctors | For Dr. Hartman’s latest book on 
and all others failed. I can recommend | female diseases, address The Pe-ru-na 


your Pe-ru-na to all my friends. Itis 
the best medicine in the world. You 





Medicine Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sent free for a short time, 





FROANOKE counts 


GHORDSSRRERGREORE SALEM, VA, 


Courses for Degrees, with Electives, high 
standard. Also Com’l and Prep’y Courses. 
Library 22,000 volumes; working laboratory; 
good morals and discipline; six churches; no 
bar-rooms. Healthful mountain location. 
Very moderate expenses. Students from 22 
states and countries. 48th year begins Septem- 
ber 12th. Catalogue; with views, free. 

JULIUS D. DREHER, President. 





PHILADELPHIA & 
READING ROUTE 


OPERATES THE 


SPEEDIEST, SAFEST 


TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York 
Philadelphi 


Shortest and Fastest Line to 


Atlantic City, 


Cape May, 
Ocean City and Sea Isle. 


Edson J. Weeks, Gen. Pass’r. Agt. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





.- 10th YEAR.. 
Correspondence and Oral Lessons in 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, Etc. 


The Kirschbaum School of Languages, 
Philadelphia 


Translation into and from all languages. 


1413 Chestnut Street, - - 


Typewriting in all languages. Circulars mailed 











KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 


~AND— 


South-Western Limited, 


Famous Trains between 
BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 
WASHINGTON, 


Big Four Route 


BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 


CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Cafe, Library, Dining and Sleeping Cars. 


W. P. DEPPE. 
Asst. G. P. 
and T. A. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
Genl. Pass. and 
Tkt. Agt 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Hundred Hours from Montreal to 


the Pacific Coast. 


One 


June rith and leaving 


Commencing 


daily thereafter 
“THE IMPERIAL LIMITED ” 


Luxurious Sleeping and Drawing Room 
Cars, Dining Cars with Unsurpassed Cui- 
sine, passing through Banff and the Pic- 
turesque Rockies to all points on the Pa- 
cific Coast; connecting at Vancouver with 
the steamers of the trans-Pacific and Ca- 
nadian Australian Royal Mail Steamship 
Lines for 


China, Japan, and the Philippines, 
Honolulu and Australia. 
For pamphlets and information write to 


H. McMurtrie, Agt E 


629-631 Chestnut St. 
Phila., Pa. 


V. Skinner, G'l. Agt. 


253 Broadway, New York. 





Ma} (j iS 
(Cement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’'S 
THEI 


LEA oh 
CEMEN' 








GOOD NEWS. 


If you have suffered long, there is 
abundant proof that Compound Oxygen 
has effected wonderful cures. We will 
gladly furnish this evidence. Book of 
200 pages sent free. Or call and see 
us. Skillful medical attention to every 
brought to notice, either personally 
or by letter. Consultation free. 


cnse 


Our confidence in the remedial powers 
of the Compound Oxygen is the result 
of a quarter of a century’s experience. 

DRS. STARKEY «& 
Room K, 1112 Girard St., Phila. 
Cal. 


PALEN, 


San Francisco, Toronto, Canada. 
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Sv many housewives suffer from ner- 
vous depression due to catarrhal weak- 
ness peculiar to their sex, and suffer on 
year after year, not knowing what their 
ailment is. Mrs. Mary Cook, of Pitts- 
ford, N. Y., suffered for six years before 
she learned of Peruna. Mrs. Cook re- 
eently wrote the following letter to Dr. 
Tiartman: 

<1 was not well for six years, paid 
many doctor bills, but never improved 
very much. I gave up hopes of ever 
recovering. 

“Finally, I wrote to Dr. Hartman, 
and I am thankful to say that I am 
now well, through his good advice 
and medicine. I am gaining in flesh 
and feel young again. I was very 
emaciated, but now my own children 
are surprised in the great change in me 





J 
56 ANNIE ZLOT! 


vil NEWARK; 





Miss Annie Zlott,72 Livingston street, 
Newark, N. J., took Peruna for extreme 
nervousness. She says: “I was very ill 
and thought I would die. I had a ter- 
rible headache and my head swam; J 
thought I would never get well; I 
seemed to have a great complication of 
diseases and bought medicines, but they 
did me no good, 


“Finally I gave up and thought I 
would wait for my end. One day Il 
happened to pick up one of your books. 
I read of other women who were near 
death and had been cured by Peruna, 
so I thought I would try it. 


‘‘] took a couple of bottles and began 
to feel better. I continued its use 
until now lamawell woman. I praise 
Peruna highly and wish other women 
would use *t.”” 





September 22, 1900 


Mrs. Anna Roes, - a North Fifth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 

‘“‘Four weeks age I believed I had 
consumption; I tock a severe cold, and 
although for the first few days the mu- 
cus in my throat and chest was [oose, 
it finally became so bed that I hed dif- 
ficulty in breathing. 

Pain in the shoulders followed. <AsI 
had placed my confidence in you and 
Peruna, I followed your directionsstrict- 
ly, and improved from day to day, and 
am now well again.” 

Most women feel the need of a tonic 
to counteract the debilitating effects of 
summer weather. Perunaissuch arcm- 
edy. It cures all catarrhal conditions 
whether it be weakness, nervous dcpres- 
sion orsummercatarrh. Forafree book 
on summer catarrh, address The Peruna 








when they visit me.” * 


| Medicine Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





Three daily trains each way with through Pullman palace and 
tourist sleeping cars between Chicago, Denver, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, and Denver and Portland. The best line to 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington via the ‘‘Ogden 
Gateway.’’ Dining cars (service a la carte) on all through 
trains. Write S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colorado, 
for illustrated descriptive pamphlets.—Adz7. 


Niagara Falls Excursions—Low-Rate Personally,Conducted Trips 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


October 4 and 18, are the remaining dates for the Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad Company’s popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. Special 
train will leave Washington 8.00 A. M., Baltimore 9.05 A. M 
Philadelphia at 8.10 A. M. 

Round-trip tickets will be sold at $10.00 from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and all points on the Delaware Division : 
$11 25 from Atlantic City ; $9 60 from Lancaster; $8.50 from 
Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6.90 from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; 
$5.75 from Williamsport, and at proportionate rates from other 


points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, Palmyra, New Brunswick 
and principal intermediate stations. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connecting trains, stop- 
over privileges and further information apply to nearest ticket 
agent, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Advt. 


Southern Railway--The Trunk Line Between the East, South and 
Southwest. 


Vestibuled limited trains leave Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, daily, carrying through Pullman Drawing-room—Sleep- 
ing cars to Asheville, N. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; Memphis, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Charlotte, N. C.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Augusta, Ga ; Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Tampa, 
Fla., and principal points South and Southwest. Dining-car ser- 
vice on all through trains. 

For time tables, tickets, sleeping car reservations, etc., call 
on or address Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Advt. 


